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PREFACE. 

m 

ft 

HIS liule book does not profess to contfiin anything 
strikindv orisjinal : its aim is to introdnce the 
traveller and the antiquarian (and the two are frequently 
S3Mionymous), to rarely trodden and most fascinating ground ; 
to the beautiful remains of an architecture and a civilization 
of 2,000 yeiirs ago, tKe greater part of which are easily 
accessible : and to make a humble attempt at awakening, if 
possible, a greater interest in a piirt of Ceylon which is 
only just arising from the slumber and neglect of many 
centuries. There is an (abundance of able works on. 
Ceylon, some of which deal more or less completely with 
the " buried cities ; " but none of them are of very recent 
date, nor do they con;tain such practical information as will 
help the traveller to form an idea of the task that lies 
before him. That task has been rendered comparatively 
easy by the improvements of advancing civilization. The 
])est months for seeing the "buried cities " (January and 
February) correspond exactly with the time when the. 
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Stream of visitors through Oylon is imlumlly tko, largest : 
and a week of ordinary travel will introduce the visitor 
to an artistic and archaeological treat which is perhaps 
unique in the East, and will enable him to arrive at a 
very different estimate of the past history of the Siniial^se 
race from that which he would form, were he to confine 
himself to the beaten tracks of Kandy and Colombo. The 
voluble vendors of expensive tortoiseshell and fallacious 
gems are not fair representatives of a nation which could 
build a city of gigantic monoliths, carve a mountain into 
a graceful shrine, and decorate its pious monuments with 
delicate pillars that would have done credit to a Grecian 
artist. 

My warmest thanks are due to the kind friends who 
have helped me. 

S. M. B. 
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PART I. 



HISTORICAL. 




T i« a remarkah^ faet that altlto^iijli tte 
Sinbalese do not rank as a Htorarf natioih, 
and have not ),^n>diiced a ainglie «ut^or wkk 
any ckim to litorary emiAene«, tbey In^e 
the peculiar distinction oi p08S68sin|^ a tones 
of chfonicles, of unimpeached authenticity, v^M 
narrate their history from their earliest iniiijiiii^ 
in the island down to the last cenjbury. iV laiB 9CfwaM 
of these chfonioles (which are colleetivdy taowai as 
the "Mahavmnso," or "Genealogy of ihe Grta^^ will 
be fmind io the well-known work of Sir Gmerson 
Temen4) on GeyhML* It is sufficiefit to say here that 
they were begun in a.d. 460, by a BudciUsi prmt 
n«n)ed Ma1i«naiino, uncle of the reigtiing mcMtreh, 
Dhatu S«fi» ; and hifi work, which cosiprized tbe periad 
between B.C. 543, when the Sinhalese, led by Wij<^, 
&rst r«ftdM Ceylon, and a.d. 301, was c&rrM down 
% various ffUMiastic successors to the cotnmeneemtnt 
of t^ BritiA nde. Being written ia Pali verse, Humo 

* 4*h Ed., VoL L, Pt, Ui., th. L 
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chronicles were a sealed book, until, in 1826, Mr. 
George Tumour, a Ceylon Civil Servant, was fortunate 
enough to obtain possession of the running commentary 
usually written by the Pali authors to explain the 
obscurities of their poetry ; and with the help of this 
he was able to publish a translation of the most im- 
portant portion of these unique annals. Such knowledge 
as we have, therefore, of the history of the buried 
cities of Ceylon, is entirely due to his admirable 
perseverance and erudition. An English translation of 
these remarkable chronicles was made by Mr. Corneille 
Wijesinha under instructions from the late Governor 
of Ceylon, the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon (Lord Stanmore) 
and forms not the least worthy monument of a memorable 
rule. 

It is a moot point how much confidence is to be 
placed in the early chronology of the island, as detailed 
in these annals. The landing of Wijeyo and his Sin- 
halese followers is placed suspiciously near to the 
attainment of Buddhahood .by Gautama Buddha ; sini 
it i« remarkable that the original invaders were alle 
to erect so perfect an architectural monument as the 
Thuparama within 150 years from their first invasion. 
Still greater obscurity surrounds the question as to the 
origin of the Sinhalese, and of the aborigiryes whom 
they ousted and superseded. A dim tradition (supported 
by; the early Portuguese historians and by Pridham*), 
points to a Siamese or Malay ofgin for one or both 
races ; but as proof is entirely wanting to support it, it 
is safer to suppose that both races found their way to 
the island from the neighbouring continent. All we can 
confidently say of the aborigines is, that they were a 

 VoL I., eh. iii., p. 24. 
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rude race, who left no monuments or records behind 
them; that they were probably forced to do serf-labour 
for their Sinhalese conquerors; that most of them 
became gradually absorbed into the dominant race; but 
that a remnant of them carried on the struggle for 
a considerable time; and, preferring a wild forest life 
to qualified slavery, are still to be traced in the almost 
extinct Veddahs.* 

In B.C. 543, Wijeyo and his Sinhalese followers 
landed in Ceylon, possibly near the modern Puttalam 
on the west coast. He is said to have been the dis- 
carded son of one of the petty princes in the valley 
of the Ganges, while the native chronicles explain the 
name of his race by tracing his paternity to a lion 
(Sinha). He conquered the aborigines ("demons," as 
they are called in the chronicle), chiefly by the help 
of one of their princesses, Kuweni, whom he married 
and afterwards repudiated in order to ally himself with 
the daughter of an Indian Rajah, t and settled his 
followers in various parts of the island. Af ter a reigo 
of 39 years, he was succeeded by his nephew. Pandu- 
wasa, who also sought a wife from the Indian con- 
tinent. This princess brought her six brothers with 
her, who soon formed settlements for themselves; one 
of them, Wijitta, building. Wijittapura or Vigitapura,{ 
and another, Auuradha, the city which still bears his 
name. This city was eventually chosen as his capital 
by the reigning monarch, and was greatly enlarged 
and beautified by his successor, Pandukhabayo, who 

* For an accouiit of the Veddahs, see Tennent's Ceylon, Vol, 
IL, Pt. ix., ch.13. 

t An interesting note to ch. 2, part lit. of Tennent^s Ceylon 
traces the analogy between this and thq>t of Ulysses and Circe. 

J See Part ii., ch. 4. 
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aseenddd tke throne about B.C. 437. The native 
diroTiicles give an intereMing. Hccoiint of this raonarch 8 
administrative eflbrtr, which should gain him the 
respect of modern Jipostlc« of stuiitation. He appointed 
150 men .to carry dead I odics to the cenittcry, and, 
150 men as cemeteiy-kccpers and Bcxtons. There 
were 200 night-soil men, a large number of night and 
day guards, and a small army of sweepers. The 
Yeddahs were placed in a separate settlement near 
the town, and in the same neighbourhood settlements 
were made for naked mendicants and fakirs, and for 
the "castes of the heathen." 

But the more practical achievements of Pandukha- 
bayo pale before the pious renown of his successor, 
King Tissa (or Dewenipiatissa), the Henry VI. of 
Sinhalese annals, who came to the throne about B.C. 
306. It was in his reign that the royal missionary 
Mahindo, son of the Indian King Dharmasoka, landed 
in Ceylon, and either introduced or regenerated 
Buddhism.* The monarch and all his court, his consort 
and all her women, became ready converts to the new 
tenets ; the arrival of Mahindo's sister, Sanghamitta, 
witli a branch of the identical tree under which 
Grautama obtained Buddhahood, consummated the con- 
Version of the island ; and the King devoted the rest 
of his reign to the erection of enormous monuments, 
rock temples, and monasteries, to mark his zeal for 
tlie new faith. Of these, the Thuparama, the Isuru- 
muniya, and most of the buildings at Mihintale s£ill 
attest his piety, his munificence, and his command of 
labor. He died in the odour of sanctity after a reign 
of 40 years. Four princes succeeded him, Svhose reigns 

* See Part ii., ch, 3. 
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were tmitnportant, save for th« fact that one of them, 
Snratissa, took into his pay a mercenary force of 
Malabars, who were the foreninners of those frequent 
invaders who giadually expelled the Sinhalese from 
the whole of the Northern section of the island. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that these Malabars 
(or *Damilos,' as they are called in the chronicle) 
were precisely the people now known by that name. 
They were chiefly the inhabitants of the great South 
Indian Kingdom of Pandya, and some of them came 
from places as far north as Orissa and Cuttack. "fhe 
two leaders of the mercenaries employed by Suratissa 
succeeded in murdering that monarch, and seizing, for 
a time, the supreme power; and it was. their success 
that brought on the first great iuA'asion of Ceylon, in 
B.C. 204, under the illustrious Elala, a prince of 
Mysore. Landing in the country when the sceptre 
was in the weak grasp of a« irresolute king, Elala 
met with such success, that he. was able, not only to 
seize the throne, but to maintain himself there for a 
space of 30 years. Whether this long reign ,wa^ the 
reward of a just and wise rule, or the result of a 
tacit acquiescence on the part of an un warlike people 
in his claims to the sovereignty, it is hard to say ; 
but even the bigoted chronicler admits that he ** adminis> 
tered justice impartially to friend and foe.*' It is at least 
not difficult to see that seldom can an easier prey than 
Anuradhapura have fallen to a conqueror's hand. Situ- 
ated on a levpl plain, without one single natural advantage 
of mountain, river or forest, the position was strategically 
indefensible unless by a warlike and determined people. 
Thisj hpwQver,,wa)S precisely what the Sinhalese were not: 
they were agricultural rather than bellicose, better at 
building bunds than at raising reddubts ; while the whole 
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available force of the kingdom, instejvd of being trained in 
Mie arts of war, was directed by their monarchs towards 
the construction of those gigantic dagobas, which wei^e 
thus at once tlie glory and the ruin of the realm. 

But the legitimate royal family hiul still a worthy 
representative left in Prinee Dutugemunu, and the contest 
for the sovereignty between him and Elala, which was 
fought about B.C. 164, forms the only tale of chivalry in 
Sinhalese history. The final battle, which took place out- 
side the walls of Anuradhapura, was for a long time 
doubtful, until it was decided by a single contest between 
the two leaders, each mounted on a huge elephant ; the 
usurper was defeated and slain, and the rightful heir was 
hailed king on the field of battle. Satiated w^ith military 
suc(;ess, and penitent for the bloodshed he had caused, he 
determined to devote the rest of his life to expiatory acts 
of religion. But his first care was to erect a generous and 
fitting monument to his rival Elala, and to enact thait the 
music of processions shoold cease, and kings alight from 
their palanquins, as they passed the tomb. The site of 
tl?is is supposed to be marked at the present day by a 
cgnjcal mbund of earth ; nor was the e^enerous enactment 
le^^ lasting; for in 1816, as Pilame Talawe, the head of 
the, leading Kandyan clan, was escaping through Anu- 
raflliapura after an unsuccessful attempt at insurrection, 
be alighted from his litter, weary as he was, and walked 
on until he was well past the venerable memorial. 

The pious king next set about the erection of the 
Ruanwelisaya, the proudest work of his reign, which is 
said to have been originally 270 feet high, and to contain 
(or to have contained) innumerable costly offerings and 
relics of Buddha; of the Lowa Maha Paya, or Brazen 
Palace, with its foundation of 1,600 granite pillars, its 
nine stories, and 900 chambers for priests ; of the Miris- 
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wettiy;i <l;igoh*a ; the '' stone canoe " and other stni»eridous 
works. His end is touchingly described by the priestly 
chronicler. During his last illness he caused himself to be 
carried to a couch placed opposite to the Ruanweli-saya 
(the site is marked by a granite slab to the present day), 
that he might fix his expiring gaze on his grandest 
achievement. An attendant priest recited his many deeds 
of piety and munificence, " All these acts/' replied the 
monarch, " done in my days of prosperity, afford no com- 
fort to my mind : but two oflferings which I made when 
in affliction and adversity regardless of my own fate, are 
those which alone solace me now." His eyes are closed 
with a benediction from the priest. *' Thus," moralizes 
the partial chronicler, " do the truly wise obtain for them- 
selves imperishable and most profitJible rewards from their 
otherwise perishable and useless wealth."' 

The reigns of the four Rnjahs who followed are un- 
important; but King Walagambahu. who came to the 
throne in B.C. 104, poses as a champion of the faith only 
inferior to Tissa and Dutugemunu. Barely a year after 
his accession, the second great invasion of the Malabars 
took place, forcing the King to seek safety in flight, and 
to hide in dens and caves of the rocks. When he regained 
his throne, after a long exile of 15 years, he trails- 
formed many of these locky asylums into elaboralte 
temples, the most notable among them being the rock" 
temples of Dambulla* Another of his asylums, the 
Aluwihara caves near Matale, was rendered still more 
illustrious in a difi'erent way. In B.C. 90 the King assem> 
bled there a company of monks, and caused the Buddhist 
scriptures, which had been orally delivered by Mahindo, 
and afterwards preserved by tradition, to be transcrihied 

 ^ 
• See Part ii. , eh, U 
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into Pali, and thus fixed for ever. The third great act of 
his vQign was the erection of the Abhayagiriya.(" mountain 
of safety "^) dagoba, the most stupendous work in Ceylon, 
as It originally stood 405 feet from the ground. It appears 
to have had a larger body of priests attached tjo it .than. any 
of the other shrines, and, later on, was a notable strong- 
hold of the Wytulian heresy. The King died in B.C. 77. 

It would be unprofitable to weary the reader with 
e\(ei) an epitome of the reigns of the unintecQsting ^Kajahs. 
w^o successively ^' sat beneath the canopy of domiqion " 
at. Anura(lbapm*i(. , They post of them built tanks, suffered 
mar|3 , or less from the constant invasions, of the Mala- 
•bai^,.iind ended an inglorious life with a violent death. 
Irrig4t;ioti,. subjugation, 'assassination, may be said to form 
a Jtrilogy of incidents in each monarch's. reign. The mono- 
tony is broken by the paisdeeds of, a wicked queen, the 
** infamons Anula " — the Messalina of Sinhalese annals — 
who^ taste for paramours was as varied as her operations 
with poi&on were successful ; and by a monarch, Bhattiya 
Tissa, whose piety. was so exemplary, that he, alone of 
laypaeir.was allowed to pass through the secret passjige of 
Ruan\yeli dagoba and gaze .on the wondrous relics and 
offerings that filled the inqaost chamber. Of the rest, 
twenty-two were killed by their successors,, six by others, 
thirteen. fell, in war, four Qommitted suicide, eleven were 
dethroned and^ disappeared. . Meanwhile Buddhism flour- 
ished amazingly, and largely inpreased its infljuence and pos- 
sessions. Wide districts, fertilized perhaps by the inter- 
ception of a fiver and the formation of suitable canals, 
wer^ appropriated to the use of the local priesthood ; a 
tank, with th^ thousands of acres it watered, was some- 
times assigned for the perpetual repair of a dagoba. 

. The third great invasion ^of the Mulabars todk< pkce 
about A.D. 106, and tb«. iiidVidiPis succeeded in carF^u^ 
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back with them, not duly va8(t qujtntitiefi of plunder, but 
alsc 12,000 Sinhalese captives. King Oajabahu> however, 
in A.I3. 112, conducted an expeditiofi to the continent, 
released the captives, and carried back an equal numbcrr 
of prisoners to Ceylon. But other than mere carnal, foes 
were shortly to gain a foothold in the island, ^yom the 
very beginning of the third century a;d., a schismatic sect 
had begun to put forward the doctrines known Jis the 
Wytulian heresy ; but their attempts had twice been 
frustrated, and the heretics igndininoUsly punished^ ' What 
the exact tenets of this heresy were, the chronicles do not 
.enlighten us ; but it was possibly an attempt of the Brah- 
mins of India to oust Buddhiam fi^om Ceylon by the same 
tactics which they had so succesdully used on the 'conti- 
nent. In the itiign of Gothdbaya (a.d. 248) it again 
made a bid for dominion, and one of its most eminent, 
though secret, adherents got himself apix^inted tutor t6 
the Icing's two sons. The younger of these, Maha Sen, 
fiilly profited by the lessons he receive^* and when he 
came to the throne, in A.D 275; set to work at once to 
supplant the old creed by the new. He forbade the be-' 
stowal of offerings on the adherents of the old religion, 
who were thus forced by hunger and want to fly to the 
south of the island ; he razed to the ground the Brazen 
Palace and over 'SOO- other buildings, and* devoted their 
materials to the erection of abrines for the new cult. But 
the " vox populi " was strongly opposed to these irinova- 
tions; the King was not so well supported as was Henry' 
Vill. under somewhat similar circumstances, and was' 
forced to avoid, by a timely and complete recantation, the 
threatened dangers of general insurrection; He sacrificed 
his tutor, Sanghamittra, and his chief supporter among 
the nobles, to the popular frenzy, rebuilt the edifices he 
,bad destroyed, recalled the priests, aad devoted the rest 





of hisi*eigD to the eracMon of gigantic monuments of his 
new-borft orthodoxy. Of these the moet conspicuous was 
t)ie JetifllwAnftrama dagoba — stUi the most picturesque and 
massive ruin in Anuradhapupa^— which originally was 316, 
and 48 still 269, feet high ; while the most useful was the 
great tank at Minn^ria,* twenty miles in circumference, 
which was connected by a canal with the. large tanks of 
Kanthalai or Oantalawa, and Kowdelly. He also formed 
sixteen other tanks, and repaired numerous temples : 
'* and," says the writer of the Mahawanso, ** his destiny 
after death was according to his merits.'* A vast amount 
of fable and superstition clustered around the name of the . 
deceased monarch, who is called in the chronicles *^ the 
last of the Mahawanso," — the great jsolar dynasty. The 
country was visited after his death by a series of bad 
seasons and disastrous epidemics : the people turned to 
the memory of the mighty Rajah, and implored his pro- 
tection or ' deprecated his wrath with prayers and offer- 
ings ; sickness and famine gradually abat^ ; and his 
grateful worshippers hailed hun as an incarnation of 
Kartikeya — the Indian Mars — while his shrine at Minn^ria 
cam,e to be regarded with peculiar awe and veneration. 

The reign of his son Kirti Sri Megahawarna (a.d. 
202) was made illustrious by the arrival from Danta- 
pura, in India (probably the modern Jnggernath), of the 
celebrated Dalada relic, the sacred tooth of Buddha, t 
The Ring of Kalinga (the modern Oriss»i)i being unable 
tor defend it from the fanatical attacks of the Brahmins, 
sent it ibv safekeeping to Geyion in the charge of his son 
and daughter, concealed in the folds of his daughter's 

• See Part ii., ell, 5, 

t For an account of the tooth relic, see *' The Visitor's Guide 
to Kandy," by the same author. 



hair. A shrihe, known ;as the Daladi - Maligawa^ was 
built for itiiear the Thupamnia dagoba, aiid a-simiW 
shrine of eiqtiisite' workmanship received it at PolloiiaiHi4 
when the old^r city was finally vacated. 

It was during the reign of his fourth succesfeor, Mah^i- 
hanoia, who ascended the throne a.d. 410, that Ahuradha- 
-{Jura was visited by the celebrated Chinese traveller, Fk 
Hfah, whose writings are independent evidence of, and 
stfongly corroborate, Ihe tfuth of the Sinhalese chronicles^. 
He  describes the broad, straight streets, the beautiful 
public buildings, the mountain-like monuments of Buddhk; 
the aspect of the Bo-tree (which is almost literally appli- 
cable to its present condition); and the ceremonies which 
attended the exhibition of the sacred tboth. It was 
about this time, too, that Ceylon first entered into poli- 
tical relations with China, and paid tribute to that 
country for over 100 years. Nor was intercourse with 
the West entirely unknown at this epoch. Ammianos 
Marcellinus asserts that an embassy was sent from Ceylon 
to the court of the Emperor Julian irt the reign of 
Mahanama's predecessor. King Upatissa II ; while 
Pliny makes mention of a still earlier embassy to Italy, 
which was dispatched in the reign of King Chanda- 
Mukha-Siwa, A.D. 44-52. 

A long period of Malabar oppression followed .the 
demise of King. Mahanama, the invad^ecs bteing fifia]ly 
ejected, after a prolonged struggle, by King Dhatu Seiia, 
who mounted. the thrpne a. p.. 459. It was. at his ipstapce 
that the Mahawanso was cooipiled by his imele and tutet* 
Mahananio Terunnaijse, aad carried down to the death 
of Mahasen ; and it was this monarch who constructed 
the enormous tank of Kalawewa.* But his end Was a 

, * Sec Part ii.v'X5h, 4; 
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tragic one. He had married his daughter to his nephew, 
who grossly insulted her ; and in revenge the King caused 
hie nephew 'h mother to be burned. Incensed by this, his 
nephew and his eldest son raised the standard of rebellion, 
seized the Kivig's person, and pressed him. to reveial his 
hidden treasures. The King undertook to do so, if he 
were allowed to visit once more his great tank of Kala. 
wewa, and speak with bis early friend, the priest Maha- 
namo. He was accordingly sent thither, in a mean cart 
with broken wheels, and under a strong guard. Arrived 
there, he* received much spiritual consolation from the 
priest, and much bodily consolation from bathing in and 
drinking the waters ; and pointing to his friend and to 
the tank, . exclaimed that these were the only treasures he 
possessed. Carried back to the capital, he was stripped 
hakied, cast into chains, and built up and embedded in a 
wnll, and Kasyapa his son reigned in his stead. "What 
^vise man," (comments the chronicler) " would covet riches, 
life t)r prosperity after this 1 " But parricide proved an 
insecure foimdation for dominion. After an unsuccessful 
attenlpt to murder his younger 'brother, Mogallana, who 
fled to India, Kasyapa feared to live in his open capital, 
and having strongly fortified the already inaccessible rock 
of Sigiri,* repaired thither, deposited his treasures, an4 
built j» pilace. In vain he tried to expiate his crime by 
etuiching temples, by forming public gardens, by taking 
the strictest ypws of self-mortification. His avenging 
brother, returning from India, with an army, enticed the 
parricide to leave his fortress and risk an engagement near 
AmhUilmlo in the Seven Korales. In the middle of the 
^ttle, the King turned aside his elephant to avoid a 
swamp: thinking he was iiying, his followers threvy down 

* See Part ii, ch. 6.» 
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their: arms in despair ; and the avenger with his own hfti|d 
struck off the head, of his impious brother. 

The tragic end of Mogallana's successor, Kumara D^s 
(A.D 515), is worthy of record. One night, when in the 
house of a courtezan, the King wrote a riddle on the wall, 
promising to him who could interpret it the fulfilment of 
any request he might proffer. The celebrated Indian poet, 
Pandita Kalidas, visited the courtezan's house soon after- 
wards, and answered the riddle ; but the courtezan, wish- 
ing to keep for herself the renown and the reward, mur- 
dered the poet, buried him under her house, and claimed 
the authorship of tihe answer. The King, incredulous and 
suspicious, caused search to be made ; the body of Kalidas 
was discovered, the murderer put to death, and a huge 
funeral pile was raised to cremate the poet's remains. 
When the flames were at their height, the King, struck 
with remorse at the irreparable loss, rushed into the fire 
and was burned ; and his five queens immediately followed 
yhis example and were consumed with him. 

The reigns of the succeeding monarcbs were marked 
by continual civil discord and Malabar encroachmei;its : 
until in A.D. 769, King Aggrabodhi IV. found it necessary 
to flv from the obnoxious invaders, evacuate Anuradha- 
pura, and establish .a new capital at PoUonarua. Previous 
kings had selected this spot as an occasional residence : 
in A.D. 368 King Upatissa 11. had formed the tank of 
Topawewa in its immediate vicinity ; and in A.D. 660 
King Siri Sangabo II. built apal^e there. The new city 
was soon furnished with the necessary means of irrigation, 
and ornamented with vast religious structures ; but the 
change of capital only served to increase the strength 
and influeiice of the Malabars. Each successive monarch' 
held the reins of power yrkh %* feebler grasp y fkmine and 
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diseiise deoima^ied the dounCry, atid Buddiiista declined ; 
Qntil' in A.D. 1023, the Malabars »ei2ef] the pei-son of the 
reigning monarch, earned hini, 'his qiieen, and his tre^i- 
siires to India, and established a Malabar Viceroy at 
Poiionarua. The fortunes of the Sinhalese monarchy were 
at their lowest ebb, but were destined to revive once 
more, and 'for the last time. The royal family had taken 
fefn^e in Kuhuna, in the south of the island, and a 
prince of the name of Wijayabahu was tliere crowned 
King of Ceylon in A.D. 1071. He soon showed signs of 
warlike energy, collected a force, marched against Pollo- 
parua, and defeating the Malabars outside its walls, took 
the city by. storm. His efforts to raise the magnificence 
of the city, reform the priesthood, and re-establish justice 
and order were interrupted by a second contest with 
the Malabars, who, victorious this time, again seized the 
city, and razed the palace to the ground. The undaunted 
king, however, oiice more- besieged the invaders, drove 
them to the coast, and even perpetrated a short invasion 
of the country of his hereditary foes. He died in A.D. 
1 129, and was eventually succeeded in a.d. 1153 by his 
grandson, Prakrama Bahu, Avho is almost the Only notable 
character of the Pollonaruan epoch. The early part of 
his reign was marked by a series of struggles with foes of 
his awn household, from which he emerged triumphant 
kiip utidisputed sovereignty. Returning to his capital, 
he devoted himself to the arts of peace, the restoration 
of Religion, atid the expansion of architecture. He sent 
tb Siam for priests of the superior rank, which was nearly 
dtxtinot in the island ; and he summoned a Chtirch Council 
tie settle debatable questions of religion ; he restored the 
sacred edifices of Anui^dhapura, he built innumerable 
<*'Wiharas," preaching-halls, and rock temples; the most 
remarkable of these rock shrines, the <:i^alyrihara at' Pol- 
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lonavua, , being at the prei^ent day. in V*ry niuch the- saitie 
3tate as it is described in the Mahawanso^ He also plf^ceuji 
guards round the coast and erected fortresses .of refuge, 
raised a waU.roupd the eapital which is said .to have 
enclosed an area twelve tniles broad by ne^irly thirty long^ 
built almonries for the poor at the four gates, and -a 
palace ior himself with 4,000 apartments, constructed 
1,470 new tanks, and repaired as many old ones. A fresh 
revolt of his domestic foes again summoned him tQ the 
battle-field, and he celebrated his final victory hy a magnil^ 
ficent procession which reads like a Roman triumph. The 
heavenly powers smiled upon his success; for a heavy 
storm . broke while the triumph was in progress, antl 
furious rain flooded all the ground but that occupied by the 
procession, which remained miraculously dry. He next 
turned bis arms against the Kings of Cambodia and Arra- 
mana (a region lying between Siam and Arracan), who 
had plundered his merchants and insulted his ambassador; 
In a pitched battle, his general defeated and slew - th« 
Cambodian King, seized bis capital, and made the 
country tributary, to his royal master. A'second jexpedi^, 
tion was shortly afterwards, dispatched (igainst the .allied 
mofmpchs of Soli and Pandi, whose headquarters were sit 
Madura in South India. Success a,gain attended th^ 
Sinhalese arms ; the enemy, in spite of their overwhelming 
nnimbers, were repulsed and broken in seven great battle^ ^ 
Rameswaramand the six^ neighbouring difetricts fell into 
the victor's hf(nds, and Pandi paid, tribute to. Pollonarua. 
The were recital of the/se exploits of war and peace, whil^ 
it fills ns wUh admiration for the last great prince of 
a fading race, gives u& some idea, -qf the. command oi 
hhwn xhe density of populptioo, the activity of agrieiiL- 
^Mfl?in,<iH lai)^{W^ieh is now-^ a wilderness of barren jungle 
inhibited byt- a few fever-stpicken villa^ers», Pr^krama- 
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bahu died in A.D. 1186, in the thirty -third year of his 
rei2;n. A characteristic statue of him still stands, cut 
from a solit-ary rockj about a mile and a half to the south 
of the city which owed to him all its glory. The King 
has his back turned to the city, and holds in his hand 
the open "book of the law," as if to imply that more 
consolation is to be found in rdigious meditation than in 
the construction of many monuments. 

With this great monarch's reign the power and 
prestige, of the Sinhalese monarchy virtually terminates. 
King Kirti Nissanga, who came to the throne in A.D. 1192, 
gained high renown by the attention he devoted to 
religious edifices. He repaired and enlarged the rock tem- 
ples of Dambulk, and caused the hu^e Galppta, or inscribed 
stone, twenty-five feet long by four broad and two 
thick, to be carried by his " strong men " from Mihintale 
to Pollonarua, a distance of over 80 miles. After his 
death, the clouds of invasion closed in thick and fast over 
the ill-fated realm. In a.d. 1219 a huge expedition of 
24,000 men from the Northern Circars overran the land, 
placed their leader on the throne, tortured and mutilated 
the inhabitants, and destroyed a large number of Buddhist 
monuments; making the island, says the chronicle, " like 
a house filled with fire or thieves." They were destined 
never tp be again ejected. In a.d. 1240 the seat of 
Government ha(i to be transferred to Dambadeniya, and 
thence to Yapahu, to Kurunegala, to Gampola, to Kandy, 
and finally to Cotta, near Colombo ; and it was at this 
latter place that news was brought to the King, (a.d. 1552) 
that a ship had anchored near Colombo containing "a 
race of men surpassingly white and beautiful, wearing 
boots and hats of iron, eating a white stone and drinjcing 
blood, and having guns which could break a castle of 
marble." But with the landingrof the Portuguese, apd 
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the vast importance of its results, we have nothing to do ; * , 
the '^ great cities " of the Empire were deserted qr in the 
hands of foreigners, the great tanks were broken and . 
their fields lay barren, the Sinhalese monarchy existed 
but in name, when the white man landed on the coast, ,■ 
destined ultimately to restore fresh energies to the d wind- , 
ling race, and create for it a new and nobler history of : 
progress and civilization. 

Two or three general questions will naturally occur - 
to the traveller who explores these magnificent ruins :-^ 

L Who were the artists whose skill and taste in sculp- 
ture are to be found over such an extensive area 1 It must , 
be remembered that though the Sinhalese and Tamils are 
ethnologically distinct races, the connexion between them 
was, from the earliest {iges, very close. The two first 
rajahs sought wives from the Indian continent ; their new 
acquisitions were colonized by Indian adventurers ; and 
the religion of the island was, until the arrival of the 
Buddhist missionary Mahindu, probably Hinduistic to a 
very large degree. The traveller who has visited the 
great shrines and ruins of Southern India, more especially 
the Seven Pagodas, south of Madras, cannot fail to be 
struck by the similarity of many of the characteristics of 
Anuradhapuran (and, still more clearly, Pollonaruan) 
architecture with th6 carvings to be found on the conti- 
nent. Whatever the date of these latter may be, (and it 
is notably uncertain ; for, in one case, there is a diflFerence 
between the best authorities of over 700 years), it seems 
more rational to suppose that both the designs and the 
artists came from the continent to Ceylon tH&n vice i>ersa. 
Moreover, the Sinhalese, both educated aud uneducated, 
are ready to allow that the sculptors were imported 
Tamils j an4 the existehce of several villages of Tamil 
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*f gal- wadjuwas " (stone-carvers) seems to confirm this 

j^lmissjop. Further, if the Sinhalese were the artists, it 

if. cuiiaus that all traces of the art should have utterly 

,4if|4 oqt. aQiong them ; while that the Tamils are most 

cunning sculptors to the present day, is amply proved by 

ma^y parts of the great Madura temple, which were 

^es^ecuted almost within the memory of living man. The 

(^mly difficulty is that the design of the pillars, which play 

so important a part in the Sinhalese ruins, appears to be 

confined to the island, but the ornaments on their capitals 

are obvioiisly Hindu. Even the sacred goose is to be 

found in a precisely similar form among the animals 

repiesented on the celebrated carving at the Seven 

Pagodas known as the Penance of Arjuiia. It is just 

•41 

possible that the absence of all remains of carving-tools, 
chisels, &c., is to be accounted for by the fact that as 
most of the skilled workmen were imported from the con- 
tinent, they carried their tools away with them when 
they returned to their own land. Lastly, it is distinctly 
'stated in the Mahawanso that King Prakrama Bahu 
^ (A.i). 1115) ** brought Damilo artificers" from the opposite 
' coast of India to decorate PoUonarua, and no comment is 
made oh this as an unusual proceeding. 

II. Where did the stone come from, and how was it 
transported? ^ The stone usied in the ruins is nearly all 
. granite and §y^nite, with a small proportion of limestone. 
Most of this was found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of /the. town ; nearlj^ all the layers of tock which crop up 
in several places in the surrounding jungles bearing marks 
of the wedges by means of- which the pillars and large 
blocks were detached. Eleph^ots were>pc©bably employed 
to transport these heavy /weights ; t)i0Ugh,afi,S|,FW;/^ k^ow 
from the chronicles that wheeled, vehicles were, in use, 
they may also have been carried on trucks dragged by 
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large bodies of men, after the manner of the Ninevite 
paintings. How siich a weighty mass as the ^ikbne 
canopy* was ra-ised into position without (so fai* as'^ii^'e 
know;) the aid of cranes and pulleyi^, it is bard to say. 
It is possible that the sustaining pillars' Were first placed 
in position, tlie space between them filled with 6a;rrh, 
an inclined plane (of earth) made from the ground ^l^ 
the top of this mound, the canopy priced up'it 'jfifd 
placed in position; and the earth dug slway from liiiderriekth. 

III; The state of ruin to, which all th^ buildings 
are reduced is generally ascribed enjtkely to the malignity 
of the Tamils. No doubt a great deal of it is d^e 
to their iconoclastic zeal; but in justice to th^ija M 
must be remembered that there were two other agents 
of destruction, less violently aggressive, but more persistent. 
(1.) PoUonarua is a striking instance of the harm that 
can be done by roots of trees, especially by members 
of the fig family. A seed finds its way to some creyice 
or niche, and in a few years the tree which springs 
from it throws upwards a heavy triink and br^nc&es, 
and downwards a perfect cataract of snaky roots, which 
force their way through bricks and between stones, loosen 
every joint of the buildings and eventually, bring the 
whole structure with a crash to the ground. (2.) The 
Sinhalese, possessed with such weighty notions of a super- 
stmcture, had the very mildest idea of a fouridation. 
Consequently the great weight above aided arid increa^^ed 
the natural subsidence of the earth during inany centu- 
ries; and the result is that many of the ruined buildings 
now look as if they had been displaced by an earthquake. 

The 6?qrfomtion of theriiins of the two .l^rg^ cijties, 
so f£kf from /being completed, • has in reality, only jjust 



■* See Part ii., ch. 1. 
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begun. Such as remAiii' of the large and important 
structures have no doubt been discovered; but equal 
interest attaches to,, and perhaps more information may 
be gleaned from, the smaller and less obvious fragments 
and details :. every acre that is .cleared discloses some 
of these, and it is not. too much to hope that a conti- 
nued course, of intelligent excavation may, not only 
bring - to light still more interesting remains, but enajoiie 
us eventually to form some idea of the shape, dimensions 
and general appearance of two of the greatest cities 
of the East. 
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CHAPTER I. 



dambulla: 




HE visitor who is wise and enterprising enough 

to make a pilgrimage to the "buried cities" 

of Ceylon will leave Kandy for Matale 

by train on the first day of his travels. 

There is a good resthouse here where breakfast or 

^ tiffin can be got, if ordered beforehand. Matale 

(Post and Telegraph Office) is an exceedingly pretty village, 
the capital of the district of Matale, which is a division of the 
Central or Kandy Province, and the residence of an 
Assistant Government Agent and Police Magistrate. The 
long straggling bazaar, offensive to ^the nose, is picturesque 
to the eye, and a large trade is done here both with coolies 
from the estates around and with the gangs of coolies 
on the march from South India to find employment in 
the planting districts. 

. If he has the afternoon to spare, the visitor, after 
depositing his baggage at the resthouse, cannot do 
better than pay a visit to the Aluwihara Temple which 
U two miles down the main road to the North of Matale. 
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A jpide can be got from the restkouBe to show the 
turn-off. The temple is beautifully situated amid a 
ju^le of gigantic boulders, under the slope of one. of 
which the principal shrine is built. It is remarkable 
historically as being the place where the sacred words 
of Buddha were first put into writing. It is worth 
while ^oing to the very top of the rock to see the view, 
which is extensive and characteristic. There are also a 
carving of Buddha's footprint and a Yogi or Meditation 
stone* to be seen there. A horse-coachf leaves Matale at 
5-90 a.m., and, passing through the celebrated coffee arid 
cacao estate of K^iwudupeliella (6. miles), and the pretty 
village of Nalande (resthouse, 14 miles) reaches Daihbulla 
(29 miles) about 10 a.m. As this plaoe contains the 
largest and most celebrated rock temples in Ceylon, it 
mky be thought worth while to pass the afternoon and 
night here, and study them. There is a magnificent 
view to be obtained from the summit of the great rOck 
on which the temples are situated. A giiide' shotdd be 
go^* froiii the reisthouSe to point out the' little path that 
leMli ff otti thte high road to the temple, and notice 
sho^ffd'be siBiit to the priest the night before that the 
keys will be required. Directly after passing the 
"jMihdala"'' or priest Ib residence, the steep ascent begins, 
pftrtly up the bare rock and partly up a picttiresque 
stairway." 'A l&rge brick giateway, called the "Muragi," 
of 'guaM-house, teiTnitiates' the ascent, and leads ori to 
the rock-platform in front of the temples. The view 
to be obtained from this point on a dear morning is 
bcurdly equalled in Ceylon. The abrupt peiak of Dahiya- 
kfuide rises up close at hand ; Eatmalegahakande forms 

* See page 36. 

t It is very advisable to write in goo<l time betorenttna 
to the Coach Manaj^er, Matale, and to all Resthousekeepei-s. 
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a conspicuous object to the East ; and range upon i-^fxge 
of grey mountains, celebratecj in the history of the 
coffee enterprize, stretch to the horizon in' all directions. 
To the East, the most conspicuous object is the abrupt 
qylindrical rock of Sigiri,* a most curious example" of 

Sinhalese hill-fortification. Below the rock to the S. E. 

I' 

lie the rich paddy lands with which a succession of pious 
rajahs endowed the famous shrine. 

Probably few temples equal those of DambuUa in 
meanness of approach: the narrow gallery and coarse 
modern roofing running under the edge of the over- 
hanging rock form a poor introduction to the impressive 
interior. Before entering, the visitor should glance up 
wards at the "Kataria," or ledge formed to keep off the 
drip of the rain ; on the upper edge of whiph the rem^^ins 
of an inscription are still visible. A still more curious 
and lengthy inscription is to be seen inscribed on the rock 
to the right, immediately after passing the "Murag^d.'^ 
This describes the reign and the virtues of Rajah Kirti 
Sri Nissanga (a. d. 1192), the most munificent pal^|:on 
of the temples. One passage in it has a familiar, sound ,:— 
** Thrice did he make the circuit of the island, and having 
visited . the. villages, the towns and the cities, such was 
the security he established, asjwell in the wildern^ as 
in the inhabitedi places, that even a woman might trav^se 
the country with a precious jewel, and not .be . asked, 
what. is it?" . _ .,,- 

The entrance to the first temple' is close to this' in- 
scription. ' The stone doorway is ' ornamented with a 
"Makara torana;" or guardian emblem. This tempte- is 
called the Dewa Raja Vihara (the temple of the great 
srod): the title not referring to Buddha but to Vishnu 

 » Seti Part Ii:, ch^.'6. " '' • 
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The- interior, is very dark, and the eye haste become 
aceusiomed to the gloom before it discerns the glory of 
the. ahrine^-.the gigantic recumbent figure (if Buddha, 
which, together with the pillow and couch on which 
it rests, is cut out of the solid rock, and niciwurcH 
47 feet in length. The head rests on the. right hand, 
and that Again on. the pillow, on which is apparent the 
impression supposed to be made by the head and arm. 
The soIqs of the feet are ornamented with lotus-flowers 
(magul lakunu). Near the head of the statue is a wooden 
image of Vishnu, who is supposed to have aided in the carv- 
ing of the larger statue, and two smaller statues of Buddha 
made of brick. At the feet is a small Buddha, and a 
wooden statue of Maha Kasiappa. This shrine is said 
to have been made by King Walagam Bahu who reigned 
at Anuradhapura about B.c. 80. An invasion of the 
Maiabars from the continent forced him to fly from 
his throne and hide in the caves of Dambulla. After 
many years of concealment, he succeeded in regaining 
his ' throne, and gratefully embellished his rocky asylum. 
Th^ statue "of Vishnu iii this chamber is held to be of 
peculiar sianctity; and at the present day the ordeal by 
oath, and even by hot oil, is practised before it.* 

t * • 

The next temple, called the Maha Vihare, or great 
temple, is by far the finest and largest of the five. 
It measures . 160 feet by 50; and its greatest height is 
abput .23 feet, the roof sloping downwards towards 
thfi ,back of the cave, where it is only four feet high. 
The first impression of the cave when the doors are 
op^ed is very striking: the coolness, the gloom, the 



•» • The visitor who wishes to study the History of Buddhism, 
and it& relations to Biaduisin, is referred w> Bishop. Coplestan'B 
woik on Buddhism, and the handbooks to Buddhism and 
Hinduism by Prof. Khys Davids and Sir M. Monier Williams. 
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circle of sedent . Buddhas dimly visible, and the death- 
like stillness, combine to produce a superstitious f eelipg 
which the triie believer translates into reverence. Note 
the roof paintings; in the centre Buddha in glory, 
worshipped by gods ; to the left Buddha assaulted hy 
the powers of evil. There are 53 statues in all, most 
of them exceeding life-size. On the left of the 0ntranc6 
is a well-proportioned dagoba, surrounded by sedent 
Buddhas, some of which have a canopy formetj by the 
hooded cobra. Past the dagoba to the left there is a 
large statue of King Walagam Bahu, who is said to have 
begun this great shrine; and facing it, on 'the roof, are 
depicted Buddha's wars with demons, the story of his 
life, and the worship paid him by various divinities. 
Opposite to the King, among some curtains, is an up- 
right figure of Buddha and canopy, both cut from the 
solid rock. There are some curious frescoes at the back 
of the line of statues that face the entrance ; first come 
three Hindu divinities, Gana or. Ganesha, Kattragam 
and Wibhishana: then a long procession, of Rabat- (IHUr/ 
minati) priests, then a painting of King Dutugemunji^ 
and his relations, and dose to it, the great combat 
between that monarch and the Malabar usurper, KUla. 
The latter has just received his death-wound from the 
king's javelin, and is being held on his elephant by an 
attendant. The swords in the hands of the Hghting 
men are exactly similar to that diig up in the bund of 

KaUwewa tank,* though widely different from the 

- .11 

Sinhalese sword of the present day. At the eastern 

 extremity of the cave there is a small recess coverecK 

with . historical paintings. The landing of. Wijeya— an 

outlawed prince from India — ^^who is said to have arrived 

• . . ... 

. • See^Pdrt IL, chap.-4. 
£ 
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in Ceylon with a few followers in B.C. 443, conquered 

jbhe abcfrigines, (the picture which represents the queen 
.on her war horse cutting off the aborigines' head is 
fjurious), and established the Sinhalese in the Island, — the 
planting of the Bo tree at Anuradhapura, the dedication of 
relics to the Ruwanweli dagoba at the same place, and of 
the island to Buddha, figured by a king guiding an ele- 
phant-plough, are represented on the walls with more 
.attention to history than proportion ; as the fish in the 
ocean which Wijeya is crossing are considerably larger 
than the vessel which carries him, and the heads of the 
worshippers fit the dagoba overtop the building, which 
in reality is more than 200 feet high. Not far from 
this recess, oii the southern side of the cave, is a large 
wooden statue of Rajah Kirti Sri Nissanga, to whom 
the shrine • owes most of its glories, and near it is a 
huge modern image of the recumbent Buddha. Opposite 
this statue, and towards the middle of the cave is a 
small stone enclosure, containing a vessel which catches 
water that drips from a fissure in the roof. The fissure 
is . ornamented with paintings of fish, and the water is 
used for temple purposes. 

The remaining chambers are by no means so interest- 
ing or imposing as the two first. The third is known 
as the *Maha Aluth Wihara'or great new wihara, and 
is 78 feet long, and from 30 to 60 feet broad. There 
are 54 statues altogether in this chamber, including a large 
reclining figure of Buddha near the western wall, built 
of brick and about 30 feet long; and near the northern 
wall, a wooden statue of Kajah Kirti Sri Nissanga, 
with a curious stone sedent Buddha, unfinished, at its 
foot. In the centre of the chamber, there is a large 
stone sedent Buddha under a stone canopy. 
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The fourth chamber or " Paspilime Wihara " is of 
smaller dimensions, being about 40 feet long by 30 broad. 
It contains several statues, of JBiidd ha, _and a small dagobii 
with a copper top. It is worth going into, if only te 
look at the wooden doorway to the right-hand side of 
the main entrance, which is covered with old aiid 
curious carving. 

The fifth chamber is of very much the same size, 
but quite modem, having been constructed by a Karidyan 
chief in the early part of this century. It contains a 
gigantic Buddha, about 35 feet long, and several smaller 
Statues. ' . f . ') 

The Buddhist priests are directly forbidden by their 
creed to receive - money ; a. prohibition which does not, 
it is feared, prevent their greedily demanding gratuities 
from strangers. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ANURADHAPURA 

NURADHAPUKA <FoHt and Telegraph Office) 
is the cipital of the North-Central Province 
— ^the second largest province in Ceylon, 
having an area of 4,046 square miles. This 
province was created by Governor Sir William 
Gregory in 1873, it having formerly been an 
appendage of ^e Northern Province. Its first administrator 
WM the Hon. Sir J. F. Dickson, K.C.M.G., afterwards 
Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settlements. It has a scat- 
tered population of 75,333, the large majority of whom are 
Sinhalese, though the Tamils are rapidly on the increase ; 
and the cultivation of paddy is the idmost universal occu- 
patiMi of Ixith races. The town is situated on a level plain 
at an elevation oi Sl'Z feet above the sea, and has a present 
population of about 2,506, comprising a large number of 
Moonnen, who are the chief "boutique-keep««" and 
traders of the place. The average mean temperature for 
the last 10 years is 801 ; the hottest monthsbeingManih 
and April : while the annual rains extend from October 
to the end of the yetu-. The average annual rainfall is 
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51*66 inches. It is the headquarters " of the only two 
Revenue Officers in the Province^-the Government Agent 
and Assistant Government Agent ; who also combine 
judicial duties. The amount of new land which, thanks 
to an enlightened irrigation policy, is being cleared and 
planted on all sides in the neighbourhood • of the town, 
will strike the most casual observer. 

The horse-coach, carrying passengers and mails to 
Anuradhapura, leaves Dambulla at 11-30 a.m. (The table 
of fares will be found at the end of the book). 
The distance to Anui'adhapura, which is reached at 
6 p.m., is 42 miles, viz., 14 to Kekirawa, 14 to Tirappane 
(at both which places there are excellent resthouses), and 
14 to the terminus. The Anuradhapura resthouse is 
newly-built and decidedly comfortable and well-found. 
During the tourist season, a telegram with reply prepaid, 
enquiring whether a room is available, is by far the 
wiser course, as the accommodation is limited, and the 
influx of travellers considerable. 

A guide can be procured at the resthouse, and also 
a spring bullock curt and pair of bulls, at rates fixed 
by the Government Agent. 

The visitor may conveniently begin operations by in- 
specting the so-called Brazen Palace, which is a vast collec- 
tion of monolithic granite pillars 1,600 in number, standing 
about 1 2 feet out of the ground, and arranged in lines of 40 
each way. They cover a space measuring 231 feet 2 inches 
from North to South, and 232 feet 2 inches from Kast to 
West. The pillars are rough and undressed (the corner 
pillars being more than double the size of the rest) 
and retain the marks of the wedges by which they 
were split of!* in the quarry : they were probiably coated 
with chunam, and perhaps covered with copper. They 
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formed the founclations of the Lf^w^mnhapaya, or Great 
Brazen Palace, erected hy King Dutngemunu in the 2nd 
century B.(^, and supported a building nine fitories in 
height, containing 1,000 dormitories for priests and other 
apartment-s. The roof of this vast monastery was of 
brass : the walls, says the native chronicle, were embel- 
lished with beads resplendent like gems, the great hall 
was supported on golden pillars resting on lions; in 
the centre was an ivory throne, with a golden sun and 
a silver moon on either side ; and above all glittered 
the imperial "Chatta," the white cjinopy of dominion. 
The monastery was resconstructed, and reduced to 7 
stories in height, in B.C. 140; and in a.d. 361 was 
pulled down by the apostate Rajah, Maha Sen ; but 
penitently restored by him on his recantation. Its last 
restoration took place in the reign of King Prakrama 
Bahu, towards the close of the twelfth century. 

At the Eastern corner of the Brazen Palace is a 
collection of huge monolithic capitals, carved with most 
gfotei^que designs, cff which the visitor will be reminded 
when he goes to Isurumuniya. On the opposite side 
of the Sacred Road which passes the Palace, is an oblong 
enclosure with a plain entablature and a few detached 
pillars.; this is' known as the Rasamalaki, or private hall, 
and is said to have been used for confessional purposes 
by the priests before they entered the Brazen Palace. 

* Proceeding Southwards for a short distance down 
the Saered Road —the track along which the pilgrims 
come, and have come for 2,000 years, to offer their devo- 
tions to the most venerated symbols of their religion, — 
'the visitor reaches the enclosiire which snt'i^ounds the 
' celebrated Bo tree. This tree (Jicus religiom) is '■ the oldest 
historical tree in the world, It was planted 245 years 
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before Christ,' arid is therefore now 2,130 years old. The 
story of its arrival is a curioiisly early instance of that 
hardly-used modern term — Women's Eights. The royal 
missionary Mahindo* had converted the Rajah and people 
of Anuradhapura to the tenets of pure Buddhism with 
miraculous rapidity ; and the effects of his 2eaious preach- 
ing were by no means confined to the male sex. Queen 
Anula and thousands of her country-womeft . became 
earnest followers of the new cult; and begged to be 
allowed to take the vows of self-devotion. These vows, 
however, Mahindo declared himself unable to administer 
to their sex ; and suggested that his sister Sanghamitl^, 
an abbess in India, should be sent for to admit the 
novices. She responded to the call; and with her, th6 
I^ing of Pattilipatta (the modern Patna) sent a branch 
of the Sacred B6 tree under which Gautama sat on the 
day that he attained to Buddha-hood. 

The story of this tree's life has been handed down 
in a continuous series of authentic chronicles. It was 
carefully tended, enriched with stone-carvings and terraces, 
and honoured with magnificent ceremonies, by successive 
dynasties : and was spared amid the havoc of invasions, 
owing its immunity either to divine protection, to 
superstitious reverence, or to its intrinsic worthlessness 
to a plunderer. It was visited by the Chinese traveller, 
Fa Hian, in the fifth century a.d., and was endowed 
with lands by Rajah Sinha, the despot of Kandy, so 
late as a.d. 1739. 

• • 

The entrance into the grove of palms and b6-trees 
which surrounds the Sacred Tree is worth studyipg. 
Notice on either side of the chief gateway the palm tree 

* See the chapter on Mibintale. 
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growing out of the centre of a l)(Vtree, which' is by some 
supposed to be a remnant of phallic worship. The semi 
circular stone at the foot of the steps is a good specimen of 
a "moonstone." These stones are found in other parts of 
tfre ruins : the main design is the same in all ; but not 
one is precisely the same, either in arrangement or detail. 
As a genieral rule, the outer border of the stone presents 
a' procession of the elephant, the horse, the lion and 
the Brahmany bull ; the next two or three circles show 
designs 'taken from the stem and leaf of the lotus plant ; 
tt'en comes a procession of the " hanza," or sacred goose ; 
atnd the 'innermost circles represent the other stages of 
the lotus growth — the flower, and the round bud. The 
two rounded stones at the lower termination of the 
balustrade represent door guardians (dvarpal). The 
pattern is common with slight ' variations throughout 
the ruins; the figures are always in high relief, and 
generally have grotesque supporters at their feet. The 
upper portion of the balustrade is formed of the head, 
and trunk of a fabulous and quaint animal, half-crocodile 
jtialf-elephent ; which is also an emblem common to all 
the ruined stairw;ays. Entering the grove, there is a 
large stone image of Buddha to the right, and several 
imager to the left, all more or less dilapidated. In the 
Southern part of the grove are eight recumbent pillars 
^(monoliths) of excellent workmanship. The Sacred Tree 
itself — a straggling and feeble specimen, compared to 
^ome of its congeners in the grove — is surrounded by 
. 3 tiers of terraces. On the Eastern side of the first 
♦tepKace is a ruined brick sedent figure of Buddha. This 
! was probably gilded, and caught the first rays of the 
rising sun. The main approach to the second terrace 
is on the West side, the arch of the doorway being 
surmounted by a " Makara Torana," or' door-guard. Th« 
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leaves which fall from the Sacred Tree are highly 
esteemed as relics by the thousands of pilgrims who 
come to worship it during the full moons of June 
and July. , 

A little to the South of the Sacred B6 tree, on the 
right hand side of the Kurunegala road there is a 
circle of very fine monolithic pillars with elaborate 
capitals, surrounding a low mound. These mark the 
site , of the AJayurapaya, or Peacock Palace, built iu 
the first century of the Christian era, and so called from 
the luxuriance of the precious, stones and metals that 
adorned it. Sti^ further South, on the same side, is 
a huge mound which marks the tomb of Eldla.* Nearly 
opposite to the Peacock Palace is the Government Civil 
Hospital. 

Proceeding northwards from the Kesthouse down 
the sacred road, the visitor passes on his left the site 
of the *' Adahan Salawa,'' or place of cremation of the 
Kings ; and on his right, near the small reading-room, 
the site of the " Wirawitta Salawa," of place of lameri- 
tation for the Royal Family. Close to the reading-roorti 
are three recumbent stone bulls, of various sizes and great 
antiquity. The Sinhalese women believe that by turning 
one of these completely round, they will avei*t barrenness. 
One of these bulls, apparently, used formerly to revolve 
on a pivot, t a sensible aid towards the fulfilment of 
the mystic rite. Further up the road,- there is a curioiie 
stone sarcophagus, said by tradition' to have been -King 
Dutugemunu's medicine bath, and measuring 7 ft. 2 in. 
long hy 2 ft. 6 in. wide : and beyond, is an enclosure of. 

small square pillars surrounding a large raised slab ^of 
-. . . I ••• - .. . ^ . . 

.* See Part I., p. 7. 

t Forbes* Eleven Years in Ceylon, 2nd ed., Vol. 1., p. 213. 

F 
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granite, s.ai(l to have been the couch on which I>utu_ 
gcmunu passed his last hours, within view of his proudest 
monument — the Ruanweli. At the back of this enclosure, 
there is a large "patula* stone, or " kesakuttiya," of 
exqiiisite workmanship. 

Immediately opposite to this slab, is the main entrance 
to the Ruanweli (golden-dust) dagoba. This was begun 
by King Dutugemunu, about B.C. 161, partly to celebrate 
his victory over the Tamil usurper Elala,* partly from 
a superstitious desire to carry out an ancient prophecy. 
It was completed by his successor, Saddha Tissa, in 
B.C. 140. Its original outline was destroyed by the 
Malabars, A.D. 1214. Its present height is about 150 
feet, with a diameter of 379 feet. It is now being 
restored by the pious contributions of pilgrims, and 
the zealous efforts of the Chief Priest. Passing through 
the principal gateway (called "mura-gd," or guanl- 
house, and lately restored), the visitor should turn to 
the right for a few yards and look at the curious 
circular **pokuna" (bathing place), the only one of its 
kind in the ruins. It measures 60 feet in diameter ut 
the surface, by 25 feet deep ; and the gradually concen- 
trating layers of granite blocks are still very perfect. 
Returning to the main approach, he comes to a second 
(ruined) " murage " ; and to the right of its stairway will 
see two large stone lotus plants, carved to support sedent 
figures of Buddha. There is a fine frieze of lions 
running along the upper border of the platform. 

The dagoba was originally surrounded by two large 
paved courts or platforms, the inner one raised above 
the outer. Round the outer side of the inner boundary- 

* See Part I. 
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wall there was originally a complete circle of elephants, 
made out of brickwork, and coated with chunam : each 
elephant being furnished, says the Mahawanso, with 
tusks of real ivory. Most o^ these figures have fallen 
away beyond recognition ; but in some few the shape 
of the animal is still plainly discernible. Near the N. 
E. angle of the outer enclosure is a huge octangular 
granite pillar — the largest monolith in the ruins — which 
is said to have been removed by King Dutugemunu 
from the centre of the area now covered by the 
Ruanweli, and to have borne an ancient inscription and 
prophecy, that on this spot a superb dagoba should be 
raised by a pious and fortunate monarch, which attracted 
the superstition of the King. There is a small " wihare " 
or temple at the termination of the main approach, which 
contains nothing of interest except a small recumbent 
figure of Buddha brought by devotees from Siam. Round 
the outside of the " wihare, " near the ground, runs a 
remarkable frieze of grotesque figures in high relief. 
Proceeding to the left, round the base of the dagoba, 
there are four large upright statues and a small sedent one ; 
the latter still bearing traces of the gilding which once 
covered it. The tallest statue is said to be of King 
Dutugemunu. Further on is a statue in the attitude 
of adoration, facing the dagoba, which is said to represent 
King Bhatiya Tissa, who» reigned at the dawning of the 
Christian era, and was the only layman ever permitted to 
enter the underground passage and explore the wonders 
of the inner treasure-chamber of the Ruanweli.* The 

* Sir E. Tennent notices the resemblance between this 
story and that of the descent of Daniel and King Aetyage, 
into the temple of Bel, by the privy entrance under the table 
whereby the priests entered and consumed the offerings made 
to the idol.— (Bel and the Dragon, Apoch, ch. 1-12.) 
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entrance to this passage is said to be marked by a 
small pit and mound, with stone ruins, about 60 yards 
to the south of the outer boundary wall. The small 
granite dagoba near Bhatiya Tissa's statue is said to 
have been made as a model for the larger structure. 
There is a large stone altar on the N., S., K, and W. 
sides of the dagoba, that to the west being the most 
perfect; and several smaller altars and broken statues. 
Many traces of the gaudy painting which formerly 
adorned (or disfigured) these altars may still be seen; 
and it should be remembered that the whole dagobu 
wiis originally pure white, being incrusted with a pre- 
paration of lime, coconut water, and the glutinous juice 
of the '^Para" tree (IHllena denUifa), and taking a polish 
nearly equal to marble. 

The description of the building of this dagoba takes 
tip a great deal of the early part of the Mahawanso. 
It is particularly noted that, as an extra mark of piety, 
the labour employed upon it wsis jmid for : moreover, 
as the people were too poor, after the Tamil wars, to 
make the enormous quantity of l^ricks requii-ed, heaven 
came to the pious monarch's aid, and, at Saki-a's ordei-s, 
the god Wismakarma made them in a night at a spot 
16 miles distant, and then, taking the form of a lizard, 
pointed them out in the morning to a Vedda, or aborigine,* 
who was out there shooting with his dogs, and hastened 
to inform the King of the miracle. 

Leaving the Buanweli by the western entrance, the 
visitor should explore the green park which stretches 

* It is noticeable that the term used to describe tlie 
Vedda is honorific. Perhaps the position of the Saxons in 
'England during the rvign of Richard I. may have been analogous 
to that of the Veiidas in Ceylon at this epoch. 



northwaods toipwds the Thapftnina dagoba. The park 
is thickly studed with ruins; some of them havk^ 
piobabty been the residenees of priests connected with 
the two neighbouring dagobas. Many of the pillars and 
flights of steps are weU worthy of minute inspection. 
Immediately to the S.-K of the Thuparama are the 
remains of a large oblong enclosure known as the Dalada 
Maligawa, or Palace of the Tooth. This can be easily 
recognized by the unique cuneiform mouldings of* the 
capitals of the pillars. This building was erected by 
King Kirti Sri Megahawama, in a.d. 311, to receive 
the Sacred Tooth (Dalada) of Buddha, which was brought 
over from India in charge of a princess of Kalinga, who 
concealed it in the folds of her hair ; and here it was 
seen by the Chinese traveller, Fa Hien, about 413 A.D., 
who minutely describes the ceremonies and processions 
which accompanied its exhibition to the pious. It is 
supposed that the moulding on the pillars is meant io 
represent the sacred relic. Th6 Thuparama is the oldest 
of the great dagobas of Anuradhapiira, and the most 
venerated dagoba in Geylon. It was built by King 
Dewananpia Tissa in B.c. 307 to enshrine the right 
collar-bone of Buddha. In A.D. 400 King Cpatissa caused 
a case to be made for it> of metal ornamented Arith 
gold; and about fifty years ago a pious priest collected 
funds from the devout for clearing it of jungle and 
coating it with chunam, though his dubious restoration 
is more likely to gain for him the admiration of the 
devotee than the gratitude of the arehseoldgist. Its height 
is 63 feet; it is surrounded by three rows of graceful 
pillars, with 52, 36, and 40 piUars in each row res- 
pectively ; all the shafts being monoliths. Fergusson, in 
his Handbook to Ai-chitecture (Vol. I., p. 41), pronounces 
this dagoba to be • ^^ older than any monument> uo^* 



exi&ting on the continent of India." A few yards to 
the east of the Thuparama, on the north side of the 
inner circular road, is a beautifully carved cistern, 10 ft. 
long by 5 ft. 3 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, made 
out of a single block of granite, and said to date from 
the time of Dutugemunu. It was probably used to hold ^ 
food for the priests; and only three years ago, two 
koraies (or shires) subscri))ed to fill it with food for the 
pilgrims of the June full moon. Close to this cistern 
has now l^een placed a curious stone known as a ^^pandu- 
orua," or dyeing- vessel. It is oblong in shape, and has 
a deep circular hollow at one end, and a small raised 
platform at the other. This stone was used exclusively 
for the dyeing of priests' robes: the yellow "pandu," 
or dye (formed by boiling various vegetable ingredients) 
was poured into the hollow, the robes soaked in it, and 
then laid on the platform, in order that the dye might 
be thoroughly worked into them by means of wooden 
rollers. The shady road running northwards from the 
Thuparama leads to the Jetawanarama, and s(»to the outer 
circular road ; but the visitor is recommended to explore 
this road by the longer route — the outer circular road. 

Starting from the Post Office, and passing on the 
left the entrance to the Experimental Gardens, and on the • 
right the Jail (which is built to hold 70 prisoners), 
the visitor will see on his right the Miriswetiya dagoba. 
This was erected about the middle of the second century 
B.C. by King Dutugemunu. The reason for its erection 
gives a curious insight into the character of the pious 
Eajah. He remembered one day that he had on a certain 
occasion partaken of a common accompaniment of curry 
known as " sambal " (wetiya), and made partly of chillies 
(miris), without oflfering a share to a priest. Remorse- 
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fully anxious to expiate the omission, he was promptefl 
by a miracle to build a great shrine in honor of Buddha, 
and to call it Miriswetiya, after the viand which had 
uecessitated the atonement. 

The ohapel an the western side was excavated sonie 
years ago, and is a beautiful specimen of Sinhalese arahd- 
tecture. The ruined brickwork on the top of the chapel 
probably formed a niche for some image or relic. The 
ot/her sides of the dagoba were partially excavated by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the whole dagoba is at 
the present time being elaborately restored at the expense 
of a Siamese prince. There are the remains of several 
shrines and buildings on all sides of the dagoba ; the most 
notable being the collection of sixty-two enormous pillars 
(thirty-seven of which are still nearly perfect), about 
80^ yards to the west, which were probably the foun- 
dations of the residence of the college of priesFts attached 
to the sennce of the shrine. The road next leads on to 
the bund of Tissawewa ; the road to the left leads round 
the bund from west to east. Tissawewa (wewa=tank) 
was constructed by King Dewenipiatissa about 300 B.C., 
and is over three miles in circumference. It was restored 
in 1878, and is now largely utilised in the cultivation 
of the surrounding paddy-fields. The outer circular road, 
properly so called, starts from the west of the spill ^ 
beyond the bridge, so as to avoid the ancient water-course 
known as the YddiEla, or giant's channel: the first mile 
is devoid of ruins, but is an extremely pretty drive, 
through low jungle fringed with handsome trees; hares, 
and deer occasionally dart across the path, and troops 
of monkeys chatter in the branches. " Soon after the 
second mile-stone, on the left of the road, occurs the first 
ol' the (so-ca^IIed) paviiicms ^f Kit^ IDuftugemtinu's Pakce. 
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It M'X)uld perhaps be as well to confess at once that this 
identiiication rests on. pure tradition, and chat very- little 
is reallj'.known about this, and the four similar buildings 
between ;tbe 1 stand 2nd mile-stones. They ace all alike 
in design, varying only in size and minor details. Each 
of them has a main entrance facing the east, opening on 
to a low. boundary wall about six feet ^vide, from which 
$qnaU flights of steps, at the middle of the N. and S. sides, 
leadjnto the inner enclosure. Each pavilion consists of two 
square, platforms, of nearly equal dimensions, raised about 
3 J (eet from the ground level, the outside wall consisting 
of plain oblong slabs of granite; the two sections being 
ponnected by enormous slabs, or landing stones ; the 
largest of which weighs nearly 25 tons. In each case, 
bhe eastern platform has no sign of pillars, while the western 
platform has about sixteen narrow columns. Each pavilion 
is furnished with a pokuna, or small bathing tank, and several 
^hnexes. It is presumed that the roof was of timber, &s 
tljere are no remains of stone rafters. The first pavilion has 
a small pokuna in the N. E. corner of the enclosure, with a 
V6ry perfect stone-built chamber or dressing-room. 

The secopd pavilion, a little farther down the road, 
has a. fine pokuna to the S. W., and the design of the 
house i.s exactly repeated in miniature in a small annexe 
tQ the nQrth. 

The third pavilion is much larger and more perfect than 
the two* former. It has a fine pokuna to the S. W., and a 
small aiid finely-moulded pillar in the N. E.- corner perhaps 
marks the site of a shrine. To the north there are two 
annexed, the most easterly of which is very curious and 
uht^e, and suggests the idea of a small Court-house or 
Audience Hall. Notice the hcdlow circular sttonte for grind- 
ing paddy outside thelf>,.E. corner of. the outer enclosure. 
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The fourth pavilion (If miles) is on the right hand 
side of* the road, ^|id of still larger proportions: Tile 
porch is very perfect. There is a large reservoir to . tlifc 
south ; and a pokuna, with three almost subterranean 
chambers, to the north. The two tall pillars flanking 
the connecting pediment have graceful semi-circular 
capitals. There are annexes to the N., S., and E. 

The fifth pavilion is on the left side of the roaS. 
The pond is again almost perfect, and some curious 
drainage pipes of stone are exposed to view. Opposite, 
there is a large and curious pokuna, and the ruins of 
several buildings. 

From tha 2nd to the 3rd mile-stone there are nO 
ruins. Directly after the 3rd mile-stone, a road turning 
to the right leads to the Lankarama Dagoba! The visitor 
will see a continuation of this road running northwards 
into the jungle; and proceeding sonie 50 yards along 
it, will notice on his right a jungle-path, which will 
conduct him to two sets of cave-dwellinojs. The brick- 
work which enclosed them is gone, but the dimensions 
of each cell can easily be made out. An enormous 
iiat slab, fifteen feet in length, lies at right angles to 
the first cell, with a long inscription on it.* On the 
summit of the rock at the second set of cells there are 
four low altars for the reception of flower-offerings ; plainly 
marking the site of some important image or relic. 

Following the main road, the visitor passes on 
his left a high ruined mound popularly kno^vm .«s 
Dutugemunu's tomb ; close to which ther^ is . a : .fine 
ruin standing on an embankment ma,de of . large slabs of 
stQi^e< This is popularly known as the Queen's Palace : 
it may- perhaps have been the shrine of some relioi A 

* Sm Mullein's Ceylon Inscriptions, pp, 37, 78| 109. 
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treble i-ow of tall pillars crowns the southern boundary. 
The flight of large stone steps leading up to the principal 
building is extremely fine and in good preservation. The 
moon-stone at the base is unusually large ; each step 
is ornamented with a row of three quaint male figures ; 
and on either side of the landing stone at the top is 
a well -executed carving of a lion in high relief and in 
the conventional attitude. On the platform itself are 
twenty-four stone pillars. A little farther on is a collection 
of eighty pillars about 7 feet high, arranged in rows 
of ten ; and twelve much taller ones in close proximity. 
These were probably the foundation pillars of the monastery 
attached to the shrine. At the back of them, there is 
a large ^*pokuna." 

A little further down the road, to the right, there 
is a sedent Buddha, about five and a half feet high, 
but very much mutilated ; and beyond this, on the same 
side (at the 3^ mile post) is a square stone with nine 
square holes in its upper surface at regular intervals. 

It is impossible at present to pronounce authori- 
tatively as to the actual use and meaning of these curious 
stones. Formerly they were called "Yogi" stones, and 
were supposed to have been used by ascetics for purposes 
of mystic devotion and second sight. But this is rendered 
improbable by the positions in which some of them have 
been found, and by the fact that one at least, if not 
more, was covered by a heavy stone slab. It is possible 
that they were receptacles for the ashes of certain priests 
after cremation : but the whole matter is being thoroughly 
investigated by the Archaeological Commissioner, who will 
eventually publish the result of his enquiries. 

There is a similar stone to this, with twenty-five 
small squares in the compound of the Government Agent's 
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residence ; a second near the reading-room and the stone 
bulls ; and a third at the new excavations near the stone 
canopy. 

To the south-east of this stone, an enormous pokuna 
is visible, which is known as the Elephants' Bathing 
Tank.* Nearly opposite, on the left hand side of the road 
is a beautiful stone canopy, which has just been restored. 
The square centre-piece (just discovered) is particularly 
perfect, and perhaps the finest specimen of moulding in 
the ruins. The upper surface of the centre-piece measures 
6 ft. by 7 ft. 3 in., with an inside depth of moulding of 
about 1 ft. 7 in. ; while the total weight must exceed five 
tons. Excavations have lately been carried on all round 
it, which resulted in the discovery of three "Sannases" 
or. inscribed stones. TSvo of them are in excellent 
preservation ; one is framed, and the other two have 
plain edges. The slab with a framed ihscription measure^ 
6 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. inside the frame. The other 
two measure 9 ft. by 3 ft. 9 in. and 7 ft. 3 in. by 
4 ft. 2 in. respectively. 

An enormous limestone slab measuring 16 ft. 10 in, 
by 6 ft. 1 in. has been turned -up near the third 
'^ Sannas,'' and also a large number of pillars, stairways, 
and fragments of the canopy ; some of which were found 
as deep as seven feet under ground. But the whole 
place has been terribly and wilfully destroyed ; and it 
possibly is rendered more puzzling by the remains of a 
second, or even a third, restoration. Shortly after this, 
the road leads past a large collection of ruins, the most 
noticeable among them being the three "stone canoes," 

* There is a tendency in local tradition to presume that 
everything particularly large was intended for and used by 
elephants ; a hypothesis not supported by investigation. 
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86 they are called) which were possibly used to coiiiain 
the food provided for the priests at the King's expense. 
Two are monolithic, the larger of them measuriqg 16 ft. 
by 3 ft 7 in. The third one, which has lately been 
restored, measures 62 ft. 9 in. by 4 . ft. 4 in. There 
are traces of large buildings on every side, and the ground 
is red with broken tiles and bricks. In the jungle ex- 
actly opposite to the "stone canoes," some interesting 
discoveries have been made. There is a large sedent 
Buddha, about 300 yards from the road to the eastward, 
in very fair preservation, and about 7 feet high. To 
the right of, and about 100 yards from, this statue, is 
a large collection of pillars, which evidently formed a 
great central hall or temple, with three large annexes. 
Notice the beautiful stairway and landing-stone which are 
at the entrance to the central hall. As everything here, 
steps, landing-stone, door-guardians, and pillars, is on the 
largest scale, it was no doubt an important place ; but 
has not yet been identified. From the sedent Buddha 
'close to this temple, a path now leads to two other 
 fine buildings, about 200 and 300 yards distant. The 
*'<irat is oblonjg in shape, with very large monolithic pii- 
**lars, the capitals elaborately carved. Notice the kneeling- 
*stone, or granite fald-stOol, in the centre of the building. 
The second "wihare" differs in design: the platfonn 
is square • and along two sides of it, from Fast to Wiest, 
run three rows of very tall monolithic pillars, with 
decorated capitals, leaving a broad space down the centre. 
They evidently supported a pagoda, or dome-shaped roof. 
Some portions of a bold, panelled frieze, which apparently 
ran round the inner boundary of the platforiri, have 
been unearthed, and lie around. This is one of the 
most picturesque spots in the ruins ; the graceful pillars 
•lope in all directions, the floor of the platform heaves 
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and undulates as though from an earthquake shock, the 
"moonstone " and carved stairs are cracked and riven, 
huge slabs and moulded fragments lie about iti wild 
confusion, and the colours of the dead and living jungfe 
relieve the grey monotony of granite. 

Near this place there is a low wall of large stones 
which has been traced for a great distance each way, 
and is thought to mark the gi-eat East and West street 
mentioned in the Mahawanso. Further on are tfce 
gigantic pillars which are supposed to be the remains of 
the elephant stables.* These are 2 ft. square, and stand 
16 ft. from the ground ; and are in good preservation.! 
Beyond these again is a collection of low foundation 
pillars, probably marking a building, connected with the 
adjoining " King s Palace," as it is called, a building 
very similar in design to the " Queen's Palace," and 
also probably a shrine. Here are to be seen the- most 
perfect " moon stone " and flight of steps yet discovered. 
Having been buried for centuries, they are almost as 
perfect as when they were first put into, position. , It 
will be seen that each of the sacred geese carries in. its 
bill the flower, bud and leaf of the lotuB. Notice the 
quaint door-guardians at the .head of the stairs, and 
. the lions beyond : every detail of the mane, claws, • etc., 
of the latter being delicately and incisively finished off". 

At the N.-E. corner of this " Palace," a jungle path 
leads to a large pokuna, and close to it is an extraor- 
dinary square well. It is a good deal dilapidated, but 
its shape is still fairly perfect ; it is lined with huge 
slabs of granite, measuring about 11 ft. long by 2 ft. 
broad and one foot thick, while the mouth of the well 
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• See note,- page 43. t See MahAwanso, ch. xiv.' 
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itself measures about 17 ft. by ir, ft. The well has at 
present been excavated to a depth of about 30 ft It 

The *^i' . *" "^^ ''*'*' ""^ """^ ™"'^" ""^ ^^'^ g'-^*' work, 
ihe Sinhalese were not wont to build wells of such 

dimensions; an.l it may possibly hav^been a "bisokotua" 

or sluice connected with the adjoining pokuna But 1 

.met or outlet channels have ^o far^ Wn disco^rreX 

The road next takes a semi-circuUr curve round the 
.T^tawandi4ma Dagoba. This enormous shrine w J buirt 

A.D., to mark his recantation of the errors of the Wytuhln 
heresy, to which he had been a tempoiary eonveH 

Spirent IttU '5^,^««^ ^"''l"<ling pedestal and 
spire, IS 249 feet, and its diameter 360 feet • anH *i! 
cubic contents of the dome of brickwork TnH !v ^^ 
form on which it stands, are said bv Tet.« . /^ P'**" 
20 millions of cubic feet Tk. ^ Tennent to exceed 

reference ^ Z I u. T^ *"*^*^'- ''^n'arks with 
reierence to this dagoba :—« Even with th^ e -i- - 

which modern invention supplies for rclw T!'*'^ 
the building of such a mal would 170^7 '*'^"^' 
500 bricklayers from 6 to 7 v^^ and i. °''"P^ 

an expenditure of at least' r2CT r:^^^ 
materials are sufficient to raise 8 000 hr. ^J ® 

■20 feet frontage, and these Zuldtm^Ts tTet tJf 
a mde m length They would construct a town ^hl 
size of Ipswich or Coventry • thev wm,U v , ' 

™i™y .u„„., » »„. ,L,*7 jz^'zs :i'ri 

thick and 10 feet high, reachin<r ( ! "^ ^°°* 

Edinburgh." But only the ^1? ™m London to 
to the J^tawanirim. • its fouf 0^1^""" " '''' 

away almost beyond recognition «T " '™™^*^'* 

y 8'mon, enormous ti-ees have 

• See Part I „. o 
■*•> page 8. 
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eaten into the brickwork to the very summit, and 
troops of the large grey "wanderoo" monkey are the 
only devotees who frequent the holy place. 

The road to the right leads round south of the 
dagoba through several ruined buildings and a shady 
drive into the inner circular road close to the Thuparama. 
The main road turns to the left, and, soon after the 
fourth mile-stone, passes a colossal sedent figure of Buddha. 
7 ft. Gin. high, which is regarded with great reverence 
)>y the pilgrims. Opposite to this statue, a path htis 
been cut northwards into the jungle, which leads to a 
magnificent " pokuna " or bathing-pond. It is similar in 
detail to the "kuttam pokuna,'' but is square instead 
of oblong ; and the long flight of steps, instead oi standing 
out from, is let into, the side wall. The stone pipe 
which fed it rests on an upright slab, on which is carved 
a very grotesque Falstaffian figure in high relief ; and 
probably was connected by a channel with Basawakkulam 
tank. Near the pokuna a very curious inscription was 
uncovered, apparently in some Dravidian dialect ; and is 
the only inscription yet discovered in Anuradhapura 
which is not in Sinhalese or Nagara. 

The next point of interest is the kuttam pokuna, or 
twin bathing ponds (4^ miles), the largest of which 
measures 132 ft. long by 51 ft. wide. The flights of steps 
on the N. W. and S. sides of the nearer pokuna are very 
effective and well preserved. Those in the farther pond 
are simpler in design but admirably executed. The 
moulding on the outside of the balustrade of each of' 
the flights is well worth looking at, as is the constniction 
of the fi'ont and back walls of the farther pokuna, whicli* 
are very well preserved. Notice, too, the vevy quaint 
drainage pipe supported on a lion, near the N.-W. corner 
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of this pokuna. . Part of this pokuna has been excellently 
restored by Mr. R. W. levers (Government Agent) ; and 
the accuracy and finish of the old stonework can now be 
appreciated. A jungle track, formerly the road to Mannar, 
leaves the northern end of the further pokuna, and after 
al>out three quarters of a mile, [msses on the right the 
remains of an ancient Sinhalese bridge, formed entirely of 
large blocks of granite, which here crossed some natural 
or artificial watercourse. The remains are about 60 yards 
in length, and the stones have been wonderfully little 
displaced. 

The main road passes no more ruins until it leads 
past the Abhayagiriya (" mountain of safety ") dagoba 
(53f miles). When entire, this was the most stupendous 
dagoba in Ceylon. It was originally 180 cubits, or 405 
feet high ; its dome was hemispherical, and described 
with a radius of 180 ft. giving a circumference of 1,130 
feet. Its summit was therefore 50 ft. higher than St. 
Paul's, and 50 feet lower than St. Peter's. At present 
it measures about 231 feet from the platform to the 
top of the sphere. The dagoba had fallen into such 
disrqiair, that the engineers sent to examine it by the 
late Grovernor (Sir A. Gordon) reported its total collapse 
as ' probable and imminent. It was therefore partij^lly 
restored by prison labour chiefly under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Murray, P.W.D. ; and the visitor can 
now easily ascend to the top of the platform, and thence, 
by an inner stairway, to the interior of the pinnacle, 
and obtain an unrivalled view of the surrounding country. 
The diameter at the base of the bell is about 325 
feet, and at the outer circle or basement 357 feet. The 
area of the platform on which it stands is about 8 
acres, and the total area enclosed by the outer boundary 
wall about 11 acres. This vast building was erected by 



\ 
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King Walagambahu, in B.C. 89, to commemorate the 
recovery of his throne after the expulsion of the Malabar 
invaders. There is a fine entrance on the east side, but 
the chapel is quite hidden by the ruined brickwork ; and 
on the north side the chapel has almost disappeared ; 
but the western chapel presents some beautiful speci- 
mens of stone carving, a gigantic seven-headed cobra, 
and two large male and female figures being well con- 
trasted with the simple and effective flower patterns. 
The southern chapel is also in tolerable preservation ; here 
are two large stone cobras, of slightly different design, 
and various fragments of bold frescoes. The dagoba is 
quite encircled with the ruins of buildings large and small . ; 
for a larger college of priests was attached to this than 
to any of the other sacred places in Anuradhapura. 

A great deal of excavation has been done round 
this dagoba since the 1st edition of this book was 
published under the able superintendence of the Archaelo- 
logical. Commissioner, Mr. H. G. P. Bell, c,s. • The^ 
visitor is referred to his interesting reports to Government 
(procurable at the Colonial Secretary's Office, Colombo), 
and to the plans and drawings ,with which they are 
illustrated. Space forbids the insertion here of more 
than the. following extract from the Second Report :— ^ 

"Within ^ quarter of a mile of the , Abhayagiri the 
sites of s^rec^ buildings (the majority now only recog; 
nisable by their stone boundaries and pillar stumps) are 
clustered thicjc. Those bordering the roads have been, 
as might be eixpected, ruthlessly indented oia for modern 
reqiiirements. It may yet be possible, by. a prompt 
survey, to ascertain with some degree of certainty the 
extejit and position pf many of these ruins, the habitation 
of one of the three chief Bu(Jdhi9tic establishments a$ 

H 
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Anuradhapura. But unless 6teps are taken without delay 
it will be hopeless to assay the task. A good deal — 
most indeed — of the land near the Abhayagiri is now in 
private hands, and the owners have not been restrained 
by scruples of superstition or art from breaking up and 
carting away wholesale, boundary stones, pillars, steps, 
&c. — all, in short, that could be turned to profitable 
use. Under the circumstances, the wonder rather is that 
sufficient remains to allow, of the disjecta meynbra being 
reduced to any order. 

*' It is with the greater satisfaction, therefore, that I 
am able to report two interesting discoveries in the 
midst of a general bmileversement which has resulted in 
semi-chaos. 

" The first is the possible identification of the con- 
vent of the Abhayagiri Fraternity : 

" (a) About 200 yards from the Native Resthouse, on 
the main road to Trincomalee and Kandy, a shapeless 
crowd of thick stone piers, ranging from 6 ft. to 6 in. above 
the ground, and running down to the roadside at an 
awkward angle, must frequently have attracted passing 
attention. These piers are of disintegrated gneiss, pinkish- 
yellow in colour, like sandstone, and roughly squared 
to an averafije width of 1 ft. 10 in. Many bear wedge 
marks close to the ground, with which the substantial 
abutments of the neighbouring Malwatu-Oya bridge may 
not be unconnected.* 

" When the piers had been freed of undergrowth, 
and a careful line-by-line scrutiny made with measure- 

* In justice to Public Works officers it should be stated 
that every effort has been made, since the express orders of 
(Government a few years back, to put a stop to the reckless 
i-esoi't to ruins for building^ stone. 
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ments, an elaborate plan of a spacious building, precisely 
laid out, gradually evolved itself. I annex a, ground 
plan drawn by me to scale. 

"The building had a frontage of 100 ft. with a 
depth of 52 ft. 4 in., and at the back a bay 43 ft. 2 
in. by 25 ft. 3 in. A verandah, 6 ft. wide, ran rotind 
the building inside, and cut the interior space into four 
rooms, (i.) the central hall, 35 ft. by 28 ft. with (ii), 
(iii.), two rooms on either side (25 ft. by 23 ft.), and 
(iv.) a third behind (28 ft. by 18 ft.). The outer wall 
was strengthened by sixty-four pillars, probably bricked 
up ; those of the inner rooms — except (iv.), which had 
fourteen — by twenty-two pillars. Rooms (i.), (ii.), (iii,) 
had six additional pillars, and (iv.) two. These may 
have divided the rooms into twenty-eight cells by cross 
walls, or have been free-standing columns as shown in 
the plan. The roof of the cloistered verandah was 
further supported at intervals by central pillars, perhaps 
supporting double arches. The main entrances, 11 ft. 
wide, were almost certainly on the east and west, though 
no steps are traceable above ground. A passage (21 ft. 
by 9 ft.) led west from the northern wing connecting 
it with (v.), a small room (15 ft. by 14 ft.), itself 
united at right angles to (vi.), a porch (15 ft by 12 
ft.), by a shorter passage (14 ft. b}' 10 ft.). The regular 
entrance into (vi.) was on the north, and there may 
have been a corresponding^ doorway into (v.) from the 
south. The proximity of the pillars and their bulk 
alipQst certainly prove that the building was storeyed — 
probably more than once; and all above the ground 
floor was doubtless constructed of wood. At the eastern 
boundary wall of the premises, 122 ft. fix>m the main 
building, a roomy mandapa facing the Abhayagiri, about 
52 square, with wide steps 4n and out and 2-ft. square 
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figured blocks, admitted into the convent close, im- 
mediately opposite the monastery. 

" No other single ruin of the magnitude is known 
near the Abhayagiri. It may not perhaps be rash, there- 
fore, to regard the building as the veritable residence 
of ^he famous * Dhammaruchi brethren ' who shared 
with the Theravadi and Jetawanarama monks the servile 
deference and lavish benefactions of kings and ministers. 

" If this surmise be correct, a clue is at once found 
enabling the identification of the so-called * elephant 
stables ' near the Jetawanarama, and the pillared building 
near the Miriswetiya to be similarly fixed. 

" (b) To the west is a fair-sized pokuim, once stone- 
faced, but with nothing of its original adornment left, 
except two pairs of balustrades lying at the bottom 
upturned, and some casual pieces of the stone side 
walls and coping. Probably much ot the stone work 
lies buried. 

" (c) About fifty yards north-west of the pokuna, and 
abutting on the Outer Circular, were found an octagonal 
shaft and puhul capital (a type not hitherto noticed 
at Anuradbapura) and some narrow moulded slabs deeply 
morticed. These gave hope of further discovery. When 
the raised site, six or eight feet above ground level, 
and some 140 ft. in length by 110 ft. broad, had been 
cleared of scrub, search was rewarded by a valuable 
archaeological 'find' — a post with three rails attached, in 
two pieces — a genuine fragment of a structural 'Buddhist 
railing.' Fortunately the peculiar shape of the semi- 
convex rails had saved them from the fate of the shapely 
pillars of which but stumps remain in position. The 
tenons at both ends of the standard explained at once 
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the purpose of the morticed slabs. . Here were the rail, 
post, and plinth ; only the coping seemed wanting. 
After continued search a portion of this was found, 
showing a few inches above ground, and close to it 
two slabs of a rounded basement, 10 in. in depth, as 
originally built at right angles to each other. This fixed 
the south-east corner and determined the plan of the 
railing which followed the lines of the oblong site. 
Trial excavations brought up more pieces of rails and 
coping, and two additional members — a stepped sub- 
plinth and a low socle below the quarter-round base. 
There is, therefore, every reason to hope that by running 
a trench along the foot of the mound, more of this 
fine railing will be unearthed, and that it may yet be 
possible to restore it in part to nearly its pristine form. 

" The railing consisted of square 8 in. standards,— 
the angle posts probably 10 in. by 8 in., — 3 ft. 10 
in. in height, kept upright by tenons (3 in. by 2 in.) at 
top and bottom, which fitted mortices in the upper plinth 
and coping. Three lenticular rails, 13 J in. deep, project 
from the posts 9 in, to 12 in. The centre rail is 
separated IJ in. from the upper and lower rails, and 
these 2 in. from coping and plinth respectively- A thin 
tie (IJ in. by J in.) strengthens the rails near their 
lateral extremities. The widest interspaces of the. mortice 
holes on the plinth slabs are but 17 in., which would 
bring the posts within a foot of one another; some, 
would seem to have been still closer together. The 
coping, rounded at top, is 8 in. deep, the upper plinth 
13 in., and both are delicately moulded. The lower 
plinth, three-stepped (2, 2 J, 2 J in.), is 7 in. in depth, 
the basement 8 in., and the socle 9 in. — all cut on 
their upper surface with a half-inch set to prevent 
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the members above sagging outwards. The entire railing 
rested on a stone foundation, and from ground to 
coping was 7 ft. 6 in. in height. 

** Comparing it with the best known Indian examples, 
it follows that at Buddha Gaya in being rectangular, 
therein differing from the Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati 
rails. In unsculptured barrenness it resembles the railing 
round the Great Tope of Sanchi,. but carries simplicity 
even further by square, in lieu of octagonal, posts.*" 



The outer circular road next passes the native 
resthouse, 6 miles, and so runs into the Mihintale road. But 
instead of following this part of it, the visitor is recom- 
mended to leave the Abhayagiriya by the western side, and 
to make straight for the Ruanweli, through a park-like 
stretch of undulating land, crossing the bed of an old 
irrigation channel, called the Halpan-ela, and passing on 
his right the so-called Selachaittiya Dagoba, a small, but 
very sacred, structure, with some splendid remains of 
stone carving and stairways. The proper name of this 
little dagoba is probably *' Lajjikawihara," and it appears 

* Mr. Burrows states (Report, Sessional Paper No. X. 
1886, pp. 8, 12) that he came on a ** Buddhist railing'' when 
working at the Nissanka Laid MandeLpaya, ** peTh&pB the most 
interesting building in Polonnarnwa." ** [Jnfortunately it has 
been wilfully and extensively broken, but most of the stone 
posts are still standing, while on the western side two posts 
are left with their rails still in position, which enable us to 
form an excellent idea of the whole arrangement." From the 
measurements annexed to his Kepoi*t the rail is shown to differ 
considerably from that just found at Anuradhapura, being 
rather of " post and rail " type in stone. The posts are higher 
(5 ft. 5 in.), though of much the same width (8 in. by 8| 
in.). But the rails are both longer (3 ft. 2iin.), more shallow 
(7i in.), and half an inch thicker (Bin.), and the interspace 
runs from 6 in. to lOf in. 
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to have been erected by King Lajji-tissa, a nephew of 
King Dutugemunu, about b.c. 119, to mark a place 
where Buddha is said to have rested ; but for some 
reason or other, it has long been known as the Selachait- 
tiya (stone temple), a name which properly belongs to a 
dagoba at the Mihintale mountain. In general design 
and outline, it is curiously similar to, though more ornate 
than, the newly-discovered Wijayarama Dagoba. 

Two roads in connection with the outer circular road 
remain to be described. The first of these leaves the 
outer circular directly after the 3rd mile-stone, and 
passes between a pair of small twin pokunas known as 
the ** Tammettan pokuna " (*•• Tammettan " being a pair 
of kettledrums or small round tomtoms in common use 
among Sinhalese musicians). Soon after leaving the 
elephants' pokuna on the left, the visitor will see on his 
right a fine stone gateway, on the fringe of the jungle ; 
and about fifteen yards beyond this, on the same side, 
a little path leatls to what is known as the " gal-g^," or 
stone-house. Passing through a collection of stone pillars, 
and a fine, ruined stairway,* the path leads at once to 
a long rounded hummock of natural rock, which must 
have been extensively quarried in former times, as it is 
covered with the marks of the wedges used to break ofif 
the slabs of stone. Underneath the east side of the 
rock three small chambers have been excavated and 
partially walled in with brick : these were probably the 
cells of ascetics. Nearly opposite is a plain "patula" 
stone, a platform with twenty-four pillars, and a well- 

• Opposite to this stairway, there is a half -finished moon- 
stone ; the serai-circular lines and a few devices only being com- 
pleted and others merely sketched. Tlie workmen were 
possibly disturbed at their work by the invaders, and never 

returned to it. 
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preserved stairway. On the right of the road leading 
from the gal-g^ to the Lankarania Dagoba, a fine building 
has been discovered. Its base is square,- with a broad 
"gangway" of smooth granite slabs running along 
its four sides. The moulding and finish of the outer 
walls are admirable; and the doorway is unique, being 
formed of two upright slabs of granite, about 8 feet 
high by 3J feet wide and 5 inches thick, with a false 
pillar represented on each. There are four annexes at 
the four corners, with decorated stairways and " door 
guardians ; " a vast pokuna to the south, and a large 
dagoba, {or natural hill transformed into a dagoba) on the 
west. The "gal-g^" rock is close to on the north. 
The Mahawanso (Chap, 21) states that King Suratissa, 
who reigned B.C. 247-237, built a Vihare close to the 
Wanguttaro hill (the gal-g^), which may probably be 
identified with this one. It is particularly stated that 
"this ruler of the land caused this and other viharas 
" to be built in great perfection,, without causing any 
" oppression." The jungle to the south and east of 
the ".gal-g^ " is full of ruins and enclosures, possibly mark- 
ing the site of the buildings which connected the Maha 
Wihare, or sacred town, with the secular part of the city. 

The visitor will find more recent information as to 
the *'gal-g6 and its surroundings in Mr. Bell's Third 
Archaeological Report. 

Returning again to the road, the visitor will soon 
arrive at a small dagoba called the Lankarama, said by 
tradition to have been erected by Prakrama Bahu, as 
late as the twelfth century A.D., but more probably built 
by Maha Sen, at the sama time as the Jetawanarama. 
The northern side of this dagoba has fallen away, and 
exposes to view the manner in which some at least o{ 
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these dagobas were built. There are the remains of a 
low altar at each of the cardinal points ; and a treble 
row of very delicate and classic pillars, with 20, 28 and 
40 pillars in each row respectively. They resemble the 
pillars at the Thupararaa, but are all monolithic. Notice 
the exquisite finish of the lion and goose designs on the 
capitals. There is a fine stone waterpipe, cut in the 
shape of a mythical beast, near the S.-E. side of the dagoba, 
and several mutilated statues of Buddha at the S.-£. 
corner of the enclosure. Pillars marking the dwellings 
of the priests are to be seen at the N.-W. corner, 
and on the southern side of the road. Leaving the 
Lankarama, the visitor will emerge on the road which 
runs northward to the Jetawanarama, and southward 
to the Inner circular and Thuparama. 

The other expedition to be made from the outer 
circular is by a path which runs due north through 
the jungle from the northern side of the Jetawanarama 
to some very interesting ruins which have only just 
been discovered, distant about 2J miles. These ruins 
are supposed to mark the site of a settlement older 
even than Anuradhapura, and probably founded hy a 
chief named Wijayo, a nephew of the original invader, 
King Wijayo, about B.C. 504. The path leads first to a 
small dagoba, not unlike in general design, the so- 
called Selachaittiya in Anuradhapura, i.e., the dagoba 
itself rises from the centre of a square platform about 
50. feet by 50, with a boundary wall of plain slabs 
of stone, about 2 J feet high, with four stairways or 
appi'oaches ; the carving on which is markedly plain 
compared with analogous specimens in Anuradhapura. 
A deep hole has been dug into the centre of the 
dagoba itself, probably by villagers in search of treasure. 
It must originally have stood some 20 feet high, with 
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a diameter at the base of about 30 feet. To the north 
and west of this dagoba there are a great many ruins, 
the most remarkable of which is a large oblong platform, 
about 80 feet by 50. There are no signs of pillars 
upon it, but on the huge slabs whieh form the boundary 
wall are some beautiful specimens of stone-carving of 
a simple and uniform design— a single upright male 
figure under a heavy canopy in very high relief. Both 
the general plan of this building, and the massive 
designs on the entablature are obviously different from 
any of the ruins in Anuradhapura, nor is there any 
trace of a connexion between the two places ; but, while 
these differences are obvious, the identification of the 
site is at present little more than a guess. About 
half a mile to the north of this place is a huge grass 
mound which covers another dagoba known as the 
Kiri Wihara. 

In 1891, the Archaeological Commissioner began a 
fresh investigation of this site ; and the following ex- 
tract from his Fourth Eeport will be read with interest : — 

"The jungle had grown up everywhere since 1884, 
and necessitated fresh cutting. This has now been done, 
and the clearing extended well back on all sides, so 
as to open out the entire monastery including the 
majority of off-buildings standing outside the boundary 
wall of the inner enclosure. The area cleared embraces 
some 300 yards square. 

" As the jungle was cut back, the perfect symmetrical 
arrangement of this fine monastery gradually developed 
itself. 

" In general plan it somewhat resembles the monastery 
at Toluwila. A similar raised quadrangle, with -entrances 
c'vt the four cardinal points : within, a dagoba located 
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east, one or two vihares and * annexes ' dotted round 
outside. But beyond these broad features the resem- 
blance well-nigh ends. In lieu of the elevated ^i^tma- 
g6 (image-house) and wata-dd-ge of Toluwila situated 
respectively S.-E. & N.-W. within the walled enclosure, 
here are two buildings both rectangular and on level 
ground with tall, slender, squared pillars. The number 
and location of the exterior annexes and of the pansala 
also differs. No far-reaching street, as at Toluwila, 
conducts to the latter. The Maha Thera of *Vijaya- 
rama ' Pirivena resided within easy distance of the 
sacred precincts and his daily ministrations. 

" Pending a survey of the * Vijayarama * Monastery 
by the officers of the Survey Department, I have pre- 
pared a ground plan, drawn to scale, which will be 
useful in explaining the following description* : — 

" Approaching from the south along a street marked 
on one side by a line of stones, which commences at 
the site of some building (possibly an ambalam), 120 
yards distant from the monastery precincts (a), the 
mura-gdy or entrance lodge, is reached. This is a building 
on twelve stout pillars roughly hewn, and from it a 
plain boundary of large single stones, not continuous, 
runs east and west. 

"Passing through the lodge (a) still north along 
the street for about 20 ytirds, on the right are some 
low steps leading off by a street to a large building 
(h) of 48 pillars (46 by 38 by 3).t The building was 

* ** Not reproduced. The delay in the issue of this Report 
enables me to give the survey plan of the Monastery before 
excavation commenced. In the Report for the Second Quarter 
of 1891, will appear a detailed plan of the site as exhumed." 

t ** Sudace measurement, as in all cases prior to excavation*" 
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entered on the west front by three sets of steps which 
admitted into a corridor, perhaps open, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
width, encircling the walled building proper (33 ft. 
6 in. by 25 ft. 9 in.), which was supported on 24 
columns, giving 8 ft. 6 in. passage down the centre 
west and east. The pillars are 7 ft. in height and 
squared to 8 in., with the exception of the eight at 
the angles of the corridor and inner building, which 
are 10 ft. by 10 in. It may be assumed that this 
was the main pansala, 

'* Between this pansala and the monastery walls are 
two rows of short piers (c), of some minor building. 

" Directly west of (6), and across the Main street, 
is another building (d), similar as regards the number 
of pillars (at present only 5 ft. high), 50 ft. in length by 
34 ft. broad. If there were steps, they are below ground, 
but the entrance was almost certainly on the east or 
north side. Between (d) and the uttermost of the stone 
walls — three on the south side — which enclose the 
monastery quadrangle is a small stone-faced pokuna^ or 
may be a well, 17 ft. square; and lying between the 
first and second boundary lines (counting outwards) 
seem to have been several small outhouses (privies, &c.), 
skirting the south-east corner, and shut off from view 
by separate stone walls. 

" A width of 68 ft. separates the second stone boundary 
from the first or nearest stone wall to the . monastery 
enclosure. Within this piazza were built twelve * an- 
nexes,* all exactly alike in every respect (about 17 
ft. square, surface measurement), baliancing one another 
on the four sides with a regularity and fitness which 
. is admirable. On either side of the approach to each 
of the four flights of stjBps (north, south, east, and 
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west) leading up to the monastery are placed two, facing 
inward, and hanging off its angles to complete the 
dozen, four more, two fronting east, two west. Of two 
(s. v.), hardly a vestige remains, whilst not a single one 
retains all its pillars intact.* 

"Behind that (qj at the north-west corner of the 
monastery, fifty yards away, are 24 stone piers, in two 
rows, with a double line of rough stone in front. 

" Besides the small pond, two other larger pokunu 
served the monastery — one immediately behind * annexe' 
u on the east, the other xind biggest of the three fifty 
yards north. 

" The third line of boundary on the south is of single 
rough stones, but the second and first nearing the 
monastery are formed of worked slabs, ovolo-shaped or 
quarter round, on the inner face. 

" The third line is united with the second at right 
angles on either side of the south steps, leaving a fine 
approach nearly 40 ft. wide. 

" This passage leads direct to the steps by which 
access is gained to the monastery quadrangle, a temenos, 
1)5 yards north and south, 88 yards east and west, 
raised throughout 6 or 8 ft. above the level of the 
ground around. It was originally encircled by a wall 
of brick pierced, after the Toluwila plan, by two stbne 
piliy or spouts, on each face. At no point is this brick 
wall standing now. The ddbrts falling outwards has 

* *' * Annexe ' rn, has 3 stumps of pill9.rs ; w, 3 complete 
standing pillars, and 5 stumps ; o, 12 stumps ; p, 12 stumps ; * 
q, 1 complete pillar, and 10 stumps ; r, 12 stumps ; St none ; 
tf 1 complete pillar and II stumps; t«, 1 fallen pillar com- 
plete, andlOetomps; v, none; t^', 3 complete pillars standing, 
1 complete pillar fallen, and 7 stumps; «» 12 stumps." 
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transformed the once level pita vidiyay 17 ft. in width, 
which encircled the sacred enclosure between this raised 
inner wall and the first boundary line of stone, into 
a gentle slope, where the foot stumbles at every step 
oyer the outcrop of brickwork. 

** At the head of the three flights of steps into the 
monastery on the south, east, and west sides, and also 
on the north though without a stairway, projecting 
from the line of the brick enclosing wall are porticos 
{d,e^f/g,)ol twelve stone pillars 17 ft. square. Each 
stairway consists of ten steps without balustrades, but 
flanked (at the south and west flight at least,) by large 
guard-stones figured with the same obese dwarf janitors 
made familiar by the well-known pair at the southern 
mandapa of the Jetawanarama dagoba. 

" Entering within the limits of the originally walled 
enclosure by the south porch, to the right, abutting 
against the east boundary a few feet south of the 
eastern portico, is a striking mound on which large trees 
have grown (h). This is banked by a quadrilateral revet- 
ment of great stone slabs boldly moulded 47 ft. 6 in. 
square. The moulding follows one of the ordinary 
graceful Anuradhapura types. A rectangular sockle, 
ovolo plinth, plain block dispensing with a torus, com- 
pleted by ogee and stepped coping. 

" This square platform formed the stylobate of the 
dagoba, the tholobate of which must lie beneath the 
coating of earth and tree roots of the present mound. 
A solid low single-course parapet, 10 in. in height, with 
quarter-round inner face similar to the slabs of the first 
boundary line of stone one finishes the elevation of 
the platform. 
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" Perrons of 10 steps stand out from the plane of the 
revetment on all four sides. The steps are finished at their 
sides by unornamented balustrades running down into 
volutes and a pair of " vase-pattern ^' terminals. The 
design of the vase is of a different type than that («.^., 
the steps near the Court-house) noticeable usually in 
Anuradhapura ruins. Here diagonal lines are made to 
cross the vases. The long exposure to the elements 
has weathered the surface carving greatly. 

" From the level of the top step the mound rises 
irregularly. Down its centre a wide pit has been sunk 
at some former period, when no doubt the dagoba 
was sacked. From the examination of the sides of the 
shaft as left by the wreckers it is to be gathered that 
the dagoba was not built throughout of bricks laid in 
courses, though there are signs of brickwork having 
covered a width of about two yards square at the centre, 
-with a filling or gravel and rubble extending to the 
outer shell. 

'* In the south-west comer of the quadrangle stood a 
building (i), on 16 pillars with 8 extra pillars, (on each 
face two), 34 ft. 9 in. by 33 ft. entered perhaps on all 
four sides, though there are no steps. 

"North of the west entrance, but more centrally 
placed than (t), is another building (;*), somewhat 
smaller in itself (26 ft, 3 in, by 26 ft.), but from the 
presence of six additional pillar stumps on its south side, 
evidently augmented by a pronaos (18 ft. 2 in. by 11 ft.) 
with a flight of steps projecting 7 ft. outside. The 
pillars of the building run from 9 in. to 6| in. in girth, 
and in proportion are exceptionally tall, 10 ft. 5 in. Until 
they can be excavated, it would be rash to surmise what 
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special purpose these two buildings served, though they 
are not improbably image houses. 

'^ A third building (£), however, on 24 shaped columns, 
7 ft. in height by 9 in. square, situated north-west of the 
east steps, was without doubt a viJmre, It resembles 
in every particular vihare already described in previous 
reports. The building is in length 34 ft. by 26 ft. and has 
evidently a landing and flight of steps buried on the 
south side, for a portion of one guard-stone shows above 
ground. 

" The three buildings (i, j, k) and the dagoba (h) are 
apparently the only structures actually within the en- 
closure. But connected with it at the north porch by 
raised ground (possibly a regular passage) is a great 
oblong hypethral * hall ' on the same level, 68 ft, 6 in. 
in depth by 52 ft. broad. This is the * monastery,' or 
* palace,' so called by Mr. Burrows. Excavation may help 
to determine its object. This open building must have 
been walled in by massive slabs capped by a heavy 
moulded coping. At present the stonework, nearly all 
which has fallen inwards, is lying half buried, and much^ 
of it will have to be grubbed out of the roots of large 
trees that have sprung up inside the building and round 
its walls. 

" The basement is more than half underground, but is 
certainly moulded throughout. From this rose two slab 
courses, with their coping. Two or three slabs on the 
south front seom to have been set up by Mr. Burrows : 
the rest thrown backward, peep out from the soil here 
and there. 

" The building was drained by gurgoyle spouts passing 
out through the wall below slab course, the bottom of 
which ran level with the floor within the buildins;. 
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" From the dimensions of such slabs, as it is pos- 
sible at present to measure, it may be asserted that the 
building, if walled in completely on all four sides, would 
have had eight slabs on the front and back faces, and 
eleven ou each of its sides. 

"The plan of the building itself and the ornamentation 
of its walls is in a style widely divergent from that of the 
ruined viharas around the Anuradhapura dagobas. In 
their absence of elaboration, they partake rather of the 
simplicity noticeable at Isurumuniya. The general design 
of the ornament resembles somewhat a series of " cameos" 
in granite, with vertical raised bands of flowered carving 
at intervals, carried round the exterior face of the walls. 
Above the " cameos " of stiinding figures carved in sunk 
relief — no part rising above the plane of the surrounding 
sui-face — are makara toran in messo relievo^ differing in 
detail." 

The visitor should next proceed about half-a-mile 
down the Kurunegala road to a very interesting and ancient 
temple called Isurumuniya, which was constructed by 
King Dewenipiatissa about 300 B.t'. The temple is carved 
out of, and circles round, an abrupt formation of natural 
rock ; and its shrine is approached by two terraces, the 
steps and janitors being in excellent preservation. The 
outer wall of the upper terrace is ornamented with a 
most remarkable series of seventeen mural frescoes in 
low relief, the subjects being grotesque to the last degree. 
Notice particularly tho large tiiblct on the south wall, 
consisting of a group of three women, a man and an 
attendant ; and near it the group of three grotesque 
men seated ; and on the north wall the group of three 
figures, one playing a musical instrument. On the south- 
ern face of the lower terrace there is a sculpture precisely 

K 
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similar to these, but on a larger scale ; the stone 
measuring 2 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 1 in. Notice also the 
bold gurgoyle forming a waterspjut at the base of the 
south wall, and the stone lion beneath, which evidently 
supported a drainage pipe. Close to the entrance to 
the shrine, on the right hand side, is a large sitting 
figure in high relief, holding a horse, and carved out 
of the face of the rock ; and underneath it, just above 
the small pokuna, are the heads of four elephants in 
low relief; the outline of the right hand one being 
very quaintly designed. The stone doorway is a splendid 
specimen of carving, hardly to be equalled perhaps in 
Ceylon ; and deserves minute inspection. Notice, too, 
the beauciful proportion of the pillars which support 
the porch in front of it. The shrine itself has lately 
been painted in the gaudiest style of native art. The 
sedent figure in the centre (4 ft. 2 in. high), together 
with its pedestal and surrounding ornamentation, is 
cut from the solid rock. The two figures on either 
side in the attitude of exhortation are of wood, but 
of ancient workmanship. Close to the southern l>ase 
of the lower terrace is the pansala, or priests' dwelling- 
house, and between it and the rock itself is a low door 
leading to a curious little "gal-ge" or rock-cut room 
still used by the chief priest in residence as a dwelling 
room. At the northern end of the rock is a small bo 
tree planted in a crevice, with a low nltar near it for 
flower offerings ; and on the eastern side is a flight 
of steps leading to the summit, where there is a 
"sripatula," or sacred foot-mark of Buddha, recently 
 cut in imitation of the celebrated one on Adam's Peak. 
It is needless to dwell with regret upon the debased 
attempts at modern architecture which disfigure the 
summit of this unique and magnificent rock temple. 
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The grotesque character of the Isurumuni3^a frescoes 
forming so distinct a contrast to the usual ornamentation 
around a shrine sacred to Buddha, demands a fuller 
explanation than can be found in the scanty records 
of the Mahawanso. 

About a quarter of a mile further down the Kurunegala 
road, a little jungle path to the left leads to another huge 
boulder of rock, and underneath its eastern shoulder are 
some remains of rude rock dwellings known traditionally 
as the Nunnery, with the ruins of some connected 
buildings in close proximity. It is at least clear from 
the Mahawanso that King Dutugcmunu constructed some 
dwellings for female recluses in this immediate neighbour- 
hood.* The visitor can vary his return journey by 
going back to Isunimuniya, ascending the high bank on 
the western side of the rock, and walking along the bund 
ofTissawewa into Anuradhapura. 




 Mahawanso, xx., 20. 



CHAPTER HI. 

MTTTTNTALE 

IGHT miles to the East of Annmdhnpiim, 
the solitary mountain of Mihintale rises 
alii'iiptly from the jungle-covered plain. 
The roa<l to it, passing between the Brazen 
ace and the resthouse, skirts a pf>rt of the 
id of Niiwara wewii (the " city tank ") 
between the 2nd and 3i'd mile-posts. This noble tank 
is said to bo the Jityawewa, mentioned in the Maha- 
wnnao as having been constructed by King Pandukhabaya 
about 400 B.C. It still holds a considerable qtiantity of 
water, but has long been in disrepair, and has not yet 
been restored. At Mihintale there is a sniall rcsthouse, 
where ordinary supplies can be got if ordered before- 
hand. The mountain itself was probably the scene of 
an ancient biU-worship anterior to the introduction of 
Bnddhism. Its sanctity in the eyes of Buddhists is due 
to the fact that on its summit alighted the great mis- 
■ionary prince, Mahindo,* when arriving from India 

* See part I. 
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to prench the tenets of the new faith, r,.c. 307. Soon 
after his arrival, king Dcwenipiatissa, who was out 
hunting on the mountain, was miraculously allured to 
approach the place where Mahindo sat ; and after hearing 
a discourse from him, was promptly converted to Bud- 
dhism, together with forty thousand of his followers. 
Mahindo died on the mountain, B.C. 267. 

A guide should be procured from the resthouse to 
the foot of the ascent, nearly a mile distant. A flight of 
steps formed of huge slabs of granite, and said to be 1,840 
in number, leads from the base to the summit. These 
steps are arranged in four flights ; half way up to the 
third flight, a narrow path to the left leads to the 
remains of a curious stone aqueduct supported on stone 
pillars ; beyond which is an enormous stone trough, 
in good preservation, piobably used to hold food for 
priests. A little farther up the mountain, a small flight 
of steps to the left leads to what is known as the 
Bhojana Salawa, or reflectory. Two slabs measuring 7 ft. 
high by 4 wide and 2 thick, clear of the frames, stand 
upright at the entrance and are covered with inscriptions. 
Near the middle of the last flight of steps a narrow 
path leads to the Naga Pokuna, or snake-bathing-place. 
This is foimed out of the solid rock and measures 
about 130 ft. in length. At the back, a five-headed 
cobra has been carved out of the rock in high relief, 

and is represented as rising from the water. It measures 
nearly 7 ft. high, and 6 ft. across the head, and is 

a striking piece of realistic stone carving. Passing by 
the Naga Pokuna, the path leads on to the Etwehera, 
the dagpba which crowns the summit of the highest 
peak of Mihintale. Returning from the Naga Pokuna 
to the main, stairway, the visitor will notice, nearly 
^t the top of the fourth flight of steps, a curious in- 
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scription, in very large letters, on a huge slab to the 
right of the path. This inscription dates from the reign 
of King Sri Sangabo, about a.d. 262, and is full of 
minute instnictions concerning the Buddhist ritual, and 
details ccncerning the lands assigned for the sustenance 
of the priests and temple servants. He will then ascend 
to the "Mura Maduwa" or guard-house, which leads 
on to the picturesque platform that surrounds the 
Ambustdla dagoba. This dagoba marks the scene of the 
first interview between Mahindo and his royal convert 
Dewenipiatissa, and is said to contain the ashes of the 
great missionary. It is built of stone instead of brick ; 
the terrace round it being encircled with octagonal pillars, 
the capitals of which are ornamented with carvings of 
the sacred goose. Some fine stone capitals lie on the 
ground close by, on which alternate figures of grotesque 
men and geese are carved. To the south of the 
Ambustdla is a broken stone statue, said to be of King 
Dewenipiatissa, and undoubtedly of great antiquity. The 
coconut trees close to it afford a pleasant crink after 
the toilsome ascent. One more flight of steps leads to 
the gallery surrounding the Mahaseya dagoba, which 
was built over a single hair which grew between Buddha's 
eyebrows. This dagoba was partially restored during 
the governorship of Sir Arthur Gordon to prevent its 
utter collapse. The view from the gallery — or, for the 
adventurous climber, from the summit — of this dagoba 
is extremely striking ; to the west, the three great 
dagobas of Anuradhapura emerge from the sea of foliage, 
and the glittering waters of Tissawewa and Nuwarawewa 
are a relief to the unending green ; to the south the 
plain is broken by the hill of " Katiwarakande," and 
the rugged outline of liitigala. Descending again to 
the AmbustiUa, the visitor should quit the platform by 
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a little pfith exactly opposite to the " Mura Maduwa *' 

and keeping almost due east, he will come to a curious 

arch hollowed out of a narrow granite cliff and terminated 

by a flat slab, w^hich is known as " Mahindo's bed." 

Though its properties as a couch are uninviting, the 

situation is most romantic. To the left is a deep ravine 

filled with great boulders of granite half covered by 

creepers; to the right the view stretches to the verge 

of the horizon over an unbroken expanse of jungle 

foliage. Just below are some curious rock chambers, 

once the dwellings of hermits, and now the trysting- 

place for multitudes of bats. 

When the visitor descends the mountain again, and 
emerges from the jungle path on to the Tirappane road, 
he should turn to the left, and a walk of a few hundred 
yards will bring him to another collection of ruins, 
containing two small dagobas, (the nearer one being 
known as the Selachaittiya), a pokuna with a stone 
aqueduct, and numerous walls and enclosures, 8ome 
beautiful specimens of maiden-hair and silver fern are to 
be found growing in the crumbling brickwork, 

Contiiining about a quarter of a mile farther down 
the same road, a plank crosses the ditch to the left- 
hand side, and a narrow path leads to the Kaludiya 
(" black water ") pokuna. Though mostly artificial, this 
pokuna has all the beauties of a natural lake. The water 
is of a considerable depth, the trees fringe its edge, and 
there are many curious stone ruins and indistinct 
remains beside its banks. 



CHAPTER lY. 

KALAWEWA. 

ITH a dity to spare, the visitor is strongly 

recommeiiJcd to pay a visit to Kalii- 

balaluwewa, on his way to or from Anu- 

niHliitpur<i. This gigantic tank is the 

reBer\oir which ultimately supplies Anu- 

iipuKi with water, being coiniectcd with that 

l,i«;c by a winding canal culled the Y6di Ela or 

giant's canal, 54 miles in length, which on its way feeds a 

widely-extended system of village tanks, The tank itself 

(or rather tanks, for though originally distinct, Kalawevra 

and Bjilalnwewa are now connected by a breach) is fed from 

the projecting spurs of the northern end of the hill district ; 

the Dambul Oya and the Mirisgoni Oya being the two 

liirgest feeders. The double tank baa a total are.-i'of 

4,435 acres, or about 7 s<piaj-e miles, with a contour 

of 30 miles. Natural high ground runs round the 

greater part of it, but an enormous bund or artificial 

iiank runs along the western side, measuring six miles in 

length, with a breadth of "20 feet at the top, and an 

average height ef 60 fcut. It is formed of large blocks 
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of stone and earthwork, and provided with a fine ajMll 
wall, 260 feet long, 200 wideband about 40 feet bigh. 
CSose to the spill wall is a coUeetion of very cnrioits and 
unique piltars ; each pillar is in two sections, which are 
connected by a double mortice and tenon joint: while 
the joints are further strengthened by stone collars, 
one oi* two of which are still nearly in position. When 
the tank was full, these pillars must have been very 
deeply immersed, though they are over 17 feet high ; 
and there is no trace ol any connexion with the higher 
part of the bund. It has been conjectured that "they 
supported a seat from which the King looked over the 
tank ; but perhaps some light may be thrown upon 
the purpose they served by the following passage from 
the Mahawanso, which refers to the tank at Anurad- 
hapura, now known as Basawakkulam :— ^' Moreover 
King Dutugemunu placed pillars in the water of Abhar 
wewa and caused that celebrated preaching hall to be 
built upon them: and who shall describe the halls 
which he caused to be built in the air ? "* 

Just beyond the spill wall is the gi*eat breach, 
1,000 feet broad, which destroyed the utility of the 
tank at some unknown period. Whether this was caused 
by a heavy flood, or by the malevolence of the Tamil 
invader, or of a neighbouring Rajah, it is impo&^iible 
to decide. The first supposition is the more probable, 
as the part of.the bund which has been breached rested 
on a foundation of natural rock, and was probably 
insecurely fixed into it. The tank was constructed by 
Bajah Dhatu Sen, A.D. 460. The sluice and the well, 
or '* bisokotua,'' are still in wonderful preservation, 
the latter being 12 feet square and 25 feet deep, faced 

* Siabalese traaslatioD, ctu xxvi., par, lil-21* 
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witb enormous plain slabs running its whole length. 
These are bounded in a most peculiar manner, and backed 
with brickwork. The channel running from it under 
the bund conducts the water into the " Yodi Ela " 
canal, and so to Anuradhapura. 

To reach Kalawewa, the visitor should stop at 
Kekirawa, the first stage (14 miles) out of Dambulla, 
where the resthouse is excellent, and supplies can be 
got if ordered by letter two days beforehand. Sleeping 
there^ the night, a guide should be procured, and an 
early start made next morning, either on foot or horseback, 
along a pleasant and easy village path, about 5 miles 
to the bund, and 7 to the spill wall of the tank, or 
by the new high road to KaUwewa, which is about 
1 J mile longer. There is no resthouse accommodation 
here, but failing an introduction to the Public Works 
Officer in charge, a shed can easily be procured to breakfast, 
and even to sleep in, provisions and bed being carried 
by coolies. The coach stops at Kekirawa, both ^oing at 
9 p.m., and returning at 4-30 a.m. 

KaUwewa has other interests : engineering, archaeolo- 
gical and picturesque. Firstly, Government has un- 
dertaken the restoration of this tank and its canal. A 
huge masonry wall is being thrown across the breach 
of the tank, and an additional piece of bund thrown out 
to meet it. The bund of the Yodi Ela canal is being 
repaired, partly by Tamil labour, partly by Sinhalese 
villagers selected from the various " korales " or shires 
which will benefit by its water. The restoration will cost 
altogether over hsilf a million of rupees, and will take 
about three years. It is perhaps the grandest experiment 
in irrigation ever undertaken in modern Ceylon. Its 
completion means the rosuscitation of the most important 
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part of the North-Central Province, the second largest 
province in the island. The tank will hold about 20 feet 
of water, which will not only water the great ranges of 
fields which stretch away from the bund, but will be carried 
down the winding " Yodi Ela" canal for 54 miles, supplying 
innumerable village tanks on its way ; and will ultimately 
fill the *' Tissawewa '* tank at Anuradhaputa so completely 
as to enable the town lands to defy the dreaded years of 
drought. 

Secondly, there are two very interesting ruins within 
reach. The first of these is Vijitapura, which lies close 
to the northern end of the bund, and which can be 
seen on the way from Kekirawa to the spill wall, if the 
guide is instructed accordingly. Here are the remains of 
a settlement which dates from 500 B.C., and is called 
after a brother-in-law of King Panduwasa, who was a 
nephew of the original invader Wijaya. It was a fortress 
and a city when Anuradhapura was still a village, and, 
according to the Mahawanso, was surrounded by a triple 
battlement, and entered by a gate of iron, 

A flight of twelve stone steps, each bearing the 
remains of an inscription apparently in the Nagara 
character, but almost defaced by time and the feet of 
pilgrims, loads up to a cleared space, from the centre 
of which rises a well-preserved dagoba, from 40 to 50 feet 
high, with a diameter of about 90 feet. A stone enclosure 
runs all round it, and there is a small inner enclosure on 
the north side, containing "a bana-g^," or preaching 
hall, the bottom step of which has been worn down 
quite two inches by pious knees and feet. To the 
north of this enclosure are the foundation pillars of a 
'^ piriweiia," or monastery for priests, wilh two entrances 
in a line, and door-guardians carved on the entrance 
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stones. Round the dagoba there are four altars, and 
undwneath is said to be hidden the jawbone of Buddha. 
There are niches for lamps all round the top of the 
dagoba balustrade. The surrounding jungle is full of 
pillars and remains of buildings. 

The second place of interest is the Aukana Yihare. 
This is situated 2 J miles to the X.-W. of the spill wall. 
The path leads through thick jungle, and across the bed 
of the Kala Oya- the stream which carries off the water 
from the breach in the bund of Kalawewa— to a col- 
lection of square abrupt rocks which stand out boldly 
on the top of a low hill. From one of these rocks, 
an enormous upright figure of Buddha has been carved. 
It measures 40 feet from its pedestal, and i« beautifully 
executed and preserved. Every detail of the robe and 
limbs is fresh and accurate, and the expression of the 
face and pose of the figure combine an idea of majesty and 
repose. The statue is slightly joined to the rock 
behind it by a narrow strip at the back. It faces due 
east, and when the intervening jungle was padi-land 
irrigated from Kalawewa, it must have been plainly 
visible from the bund, at which it gazes. Near the 
right foot (which is 6 feet Ions;) lies the stone " flame- 
emblem '' which must once have been on the head of 
the statue, and a square slab with a cobra carved on 
it in high relief. There are several small dagobas and 
enclosures facing the statue. ' 

Thirdly, the view from the bund of Balaluwewa, 
at a collection oi rocks known as the King's seat, is 
very grand ; reaching over a vast expanse of waving 
jungle to the Matale hills in the S.-E., and the distant 
mountains of .Medamahanuwara and Nitre Gave ; while 
to the N.-E. rises the solitary, tnysterioue Ritig^a 
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mountain, the last stronghold of the aborigines^ in their 
struggle with the Sinhalese invaders. 

When the workmen were repairing the top of the 
Kalawewa bund, just above the Yodi Ela sluice, they 
came across a rusty iron broad-sword, with a two-edged 
blade, 3 feet in length, and a fairly perfect but very 
narrow hilt, buried about two feet deep. Close to it 
were the still more rusty remains of a dagger blade 
and some grotesque heads made of clay. The sword 
is exactly similar in shape to those carried by the 
attendants of King Dutugemunu in the picture of his 
conflict with EUIa in the big temple at DambuUa. 




CHAPTEK V. 

MINNERI AND POLONNARUA. 

HE journey to Polonnnriia is h more serious 

undertaking than the expeditions already 

described, and visitors contemplating it are 

strongly advised to write to the Govem- 

tit Agent at Anuradhapura beforehand and 

jiiire as to the state of the roadit .and ask 

for the assistance of the headmen, on whose goodwill 

the possibility of obtaining supplies depends. Though 

it is- much the atme distance from Dambnlia as Anii- 

uulhapura, the road for the last 28 miles is a mere 

jungle track, devoid of villages and therefore of supplies. 

The distances arc as follows:— From DambuUa to Haba- 

rane, 15 miles of good road ; from Habarane to Minneri 

village, 15 miles bridle-path; from Minneri to Polonnarua, 

, 12 miles, bridle-path. The journey can also be made to 

Polonnarua direct by the now road from Habaranc (llaba- 

rane to Topawowa 1 1 miles) which is priicticjible for wheeled 

traffic in dry weather. Spring-carts have gone as far as 

Minneri, and bullock carte can go all the way to Polon- 
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nania; but the progress of wheeled vehicles is necessarily 
very slow and unsatisfactory, and by far the best way of 
performing the journey is on horseback, with coolies 
to carry the baggage. The resthouse-keeper at Dambulla 
has a spring-cart and pair of bulls, which can be hired 
for about R4 a day ; but in wet weather the road 
is barely passable for wheeled vehicles. The traveller 
from Kandy will arrive at Dambujla at 6 p.m., and 
sleep there. The resthouse is good, and ordinary supplies 
can be got. His coolies, for whom he will have written 
beforehand to the resthouse-keeper, should be despatched 
to Habarane either that night or very early the following 
morning. They will cost him 36 cents e«ach (ninepence) 
a day ; and from six to eight men will probably be 
sufficient. The journey to Habarane will be performed 
next day ; 15 miles along the road which runs to 
Trincomalee. At Habarane there is an excellent rest- 
house, where fowls, eggs, rice and cTiickens can be 
procured if ordered beforehand. In the evening the 
coolies should be despatched to Minneri ; or, if the 
traveller is pressed for time, and elects to do the two 
next stages in one day, half the coolies should be sent 
to Minneri to prepare breakfast, and half sent on straight 
to Polonnarua. After Habarane the traveller will be 
dependent on his own furniture, and mostlji on his 
own tinned provisipns. To ensure anything like comfort, 
a bullock-cart containing travelling bed and curtains (the 
latter very important, as mosquitoes abound), table and 
chair, and tinned provisions and drink for five days, 
should certainly be arranged for. The water procurable 
requires to be boiled and filtered to be a safe beverage ; 
therefore a travelling filter should not be forgotten. A 
start from Habarane at 5 a.ra. will ensure arrival at 
Minneri at about . 9 a.m. ; and by leaving Minneri at 
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2-30 p.m., Polonnania can be reached at sunset. At 
Minneri there is a Gansabawa (village tribunal) bungalov 
in the villaete, which can be used by the traveller; 
but there is no furniture in it. The only difficulty 
in the road to Minneri is to strike the path again 
after crossing the top of the tank ; and to avoid delay, 
a guide should bo engaged at Habarane, or a hoi'se- 
keeper taken who knows the road. If, however, the 
traveller makes for a point about S.-E. of the spot 
where he emerges from the jungle, he will not go 
far astray. 

The sights of Minneri are not numerous. The 
huge tank was made or repaired by King Maha Sen* 
towards the end of the third century A.D. ; it is about 
20 miles in circumference, with an artificial bund of 
5 miles long and 60 feet high. The sluices are on 
a level with the deepest parts of the tank, and are 
never closed. It was formerly a noted place for game 
of all descriptions ; but cheap guns and gunpowder 
have greatly thinned their numbers. However, there is 
generally a herd of elephants in the vicinity ; and deer, 
snipe and teal can be got if there is time to go after them. 
The view of the lake at sunset, with its hanging wood^ 
and distant hills is strikingly beautiful ; and has been 
compared by Sir E. Tennent to the glories of Killarney. 

In the village itself is situated the temple of King 
Maha Sen * : it is a most humble mud hut, containing 
only one relic worth looking at, a curious iron sword with 
a square hilt, and ornamented with small brass chains : 
but it is interestinsc from the extraordinary reverence 
with which it is regarded, on account of the dreaded 
memory of the deified King. Even at the present day a 

• See Part i., page 8* 
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rude kind of justice is administered at this shrine. A 
man accused of a crime will probably demand the right 
to clear himself by swearing before the image of Maha 
Sen. He and his accuser then resort to the temple, and, 
after a cursory examination, the Kapurala or officiating 
priest recommends one party, or both, to go through 
ivith the ordeal. Before taking the oath, the night must 
be {xissed in an open shed near the temple ; and as 
this is exposed to the numerous wild beasts and to 
the malarial exhalations of the neighbourhood, the god 
has not unfrequently 6een known to show his discrimination 
by incapacitating the guilty party from taking the morning 
oath. The visitor should get a guide from the village to 
show him the rude shrine on the top of the bund, where 
there are some antique and curious images of Maha Sen, 
his wife, and the god or genius of the tank.. This is 
about a quarter of a mile from the Gansabawa by 
the short cut; and a little way below, and to the 
south of it, there is a circular stone enclosure con- 
taining an interesting collection of ancient pottery — 
propitiatory offerings to the tank divinity. 

One of the chief drawbacks to enjoyment at Minneri 
and also at Polonnarua is the plague of ticks, which in the 
dry weather in the middle of the year, are a serious 
nuisance, but are not very plentiful from the middle of 
January to the middle of March — the best time for making 
the expedition. Strong carbolic soap is the be&t pre- 
ventive. 

' At Polonnarua* there is no resthouse, and consequently 
no furniture; and supplies are difficult to get, unless 
arrangements are made beforehand. There are two places 
where the traveller can stop; either at the ** circuit 

* For an historical account of the city, see Part i., page 11. 

M 
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bungalow " in the village, or, (by leave of the Govern- 
ment Agent) at the Gansabawa bungalow, which, together 
with the house of the Dissawa, or native chief of the 
district, is beautifully situated close to the tank on a 
low promontory. The topography of the place is not 
difficult, as nearly all the ruins lie in a straight line 
due north of the tank; one or two, however, are not 
so easy to find ; and a guide had better be procured 
from the village, who will be well paid with 50 cents 
(8 annas) for the day. 

Leaving the Gansabawa bungalow, the road passes 
on the right a collection of stunted pillars which mark the 
site of the great Durbar hall, standing on a slight 
eminence. The pillars are all ornamented, and many of 
them bear traces of an inscription. From this spot was 
taken the beautifully-carved stone lion which is now in 
the Colombo Museum. Between these pillars and the 
Gansabawa is a shapeless mass of brick-work with a 
small ^* pokuna " below it, which still awaits identification 
and explanation. 

The next point to be visited is the "kotuwa," 
or fort ; a grim, roofless pile of brickwork, with walls 
about 25 ft. high by 3 ft. thick, overgrown with enormous 
fig trees. Below it is a much smaller building of a 
similar shape. The identification of this structure and 
its appendages is by no means clear. It is. also called, 
by local tradition, the king's prison ; and all that can 
be said is, that it is about as like a prison as a fort. 
Due east of this lies the " pattirippuwa," or pavilion, an 
oblong building measuring 75 ft. by 36 ft. The wall which 
surrounds the platform, about 9 ft. high, is formed of 
large granite slabs, and divided into terraces : each slab 
being decorated with bold carvings of elephants, lions 
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and gods. The stones which form the footway of each 
terrace are ornamented with a delicate flower-border, 
and the pillars which stand on the platform itself bear 
tbe flower-vase and the lotus pattern. The stairways to 
the north and south are similar to those at Anuradha* 
pura ; only the griffins and lions assume larger propor- 
tions. About 100 yards to the east is a similar but smaller 
building, possibly the royal bathing pavilion ; the base is 
ornamented with a fine fa9ade of lions over ogee moulding. 
Close to it is the " kumara pokuna,'' or king'a bathing* 
pond ; a square paved tank with two entrances. On the 
western side are two stone spouts carved into crocodiles' 
heads ; and in the centre of the tank lies the round stone 
on which the King sat while his attendants performed 
the necessary offices of ablution. Near it are three up- 
right lions, which perhaps supported it, and various 
other broken carvings. 

Proceeding northwards, and passing by a " saunas,'' 
or inscribed stone, on the loft, a ^-of-a-mile's walk will 
bring the visitor to the Dalada Maligawa — the gem of 
Polonnaruwa. This temple, as its name implies, was built 
to receive the sacred Tooth of Buddha when it was brought 
from Anuradhapura. by King Kirti Nissanga, about A.D. 
1198. It is still in wonderful preservation : the clear-cut 
figures and mouldings on the granite have suffered little 
from time ; and though most of the roof has fallen in, the 
walls have been very little displaced. The building, which 
is Hindu in design, consists of an outer quadrangle, and 
an inner and innermost shrine. The inner shrine still 
retains its flat roof ; and near the left wall is a curious 
square stone with a round hole pierced in it, probably a 
Yoni stone. The innermost shrine, in which the Tooth 
was probably kept, bciirs traces of having had a conical or 
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octagonal roof ; and near the right wall may be seen the 
small stone drain which carried off the water after the wash- 
ing of the sacred relic. In the outer quadrangle there is an 
inscribed stone near the north wall, the inscription running 
round all four sides, leaving a blank square in the centre ; 
and near it is an oblong stone pierced with 14 diamond- 
shaped holes. There are also the remains of two grotesque 
supporters, and several other carvings ; and near the eastern 
entrance various broken stone figures have been collected, 
which were found in the jungle close to the temple. The 
pillars round the outside of the inner shrines are quite 
unique, with their spreading capitals, and square bases 
finished off with cobra heads. Notice also the small ex- 
ternal shrines on the south and west side ; and on the 
north, the spout and square receptacle which carried off 
the ablution M''ater from the Holy of Holies. 

North of the Dalada lies the Thuparama, a large 
oblong brick building with an outer quadrangle and an inner 
vaulted chamber, over which is a low square tower. A 
bold frieze of lions runs round the base of the building. 
The principal entrance is to the east, and there is a smaller 
one to the north, and several narrow windows bisected 
by round stone pillars. Through these the thickness of 
the walls, which exceeds five feet, can be seen. The lofty 
entrance into the inner chamber is a remarkable specimen 
of a false arch, the horizontal layers of brick gradually 
approaching one another to form it. In a recess on the 
south side of this arch are the remains of a stairway, up 
which it is possible to scramble to the top of the building 
and the base of the tower.* 

* Sir E. Tennent's account of this part of Polonnarua is 
very puzzling. The picture he <jjives(vol. ii., p. 587, ed. 4) exaocly 
corresponds to the Thuparama, while the letter-press describes it 
as the King's Palace, with which it in no way agrees ; and 
speaks of *' several chambers " in it, no trace of which is now left. 
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Nearly opposite is the Wata Ddge ("round relic 
house"), a curious circular edifice standing on a raised 
mound, with four highly-carved staircases and a low stone 
terrace with an ornamental wall surrounding a tall circular 
wall of brick. The main entrance was apparently to the 
south ; and near it are some pillars which mark the 
site of the Mura-g^, or guard-house. The flower pattern 
in high relief which is carved on each of the huge 
slabs that form the outer wall of the terraces is quite 
unique ; and this pattern is repeated in open work on 
a smaller slab at the top of the eastern stairway. There 
is a good moonstone to the south of the building ; and a 
very well-preserved series of lions and grotesque men 
running round the base ; and a long inscription near 
the eastern entrance. Inside there is very little to be 
seen except the ruins of a dagoba, a broken scdent 
statue of Buddha, and an oblong stone with diamond- 
shaped holes in it. The Mahawanso mentions that 
Kitsen Kisdas, who reigned A.D. 1187, erected a temple 
of a circular form for the sacred Tooth, which perhaps may 
be the Wata Ddge. 

Close to the Wata Dage, and to the north of it^ 
is the Ata Ddge, or house of eight relics ; which, though 
now greatly dilapidated, bears signs of having been most 
profusely ornamented. It was apparently an oblong build- 
ing, with two chambers and an outer enclosure ; on the 
south wall there is an elaborate plaster frieze of dancers 
and tom-tom beaters ; and on the east side there is a 
window bisected by a round pillar and decorated with the 
goose emblem. Near the outer wall of this building, on 
the eastern side, lies a huge monolith known as the 
" galpota" or stone book, as it resembles a volume of olas, 
or palmyra leaves. It measures 28 ft. long, 5 ft. broad, 
and 2 ft. 5 inches thick, and bears a long inscription. 
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which records the virtues and great deeds of King Nissanga, 
who reigned A.D. 1192-1201. It tells how, when the 
King traversed a dry desert, and wished for water, an 
unexpected cloud instantly poured down an abundant 
shower — how that the State elephant no sooner saw the 
king, than he raised a shout of triumph and took him on 
his back — ^how his Majesty wearing his crown and being 
decorated with the royal ornaments, caused himself, as 
well as the chief queens and his son and daughter, to be 
weighed in a balance every year ; and by bestowing 
five times their weight of goods on priests, Brahmins 
and the poor, made them happy and caused a constant 
supply of rain. Finally, it states that this stone is 
the one which the chief minister caused the strong men of 
King Nissanga to bring from the mountain of Mihintale 
at Anuradhapura. It is not clear why it was thought 
worth while to carry this enormous slab a distance of 
more than eighty miles. The inscription is surrounded 
by a moulding of geese ; and a design formed of elephants, 
geese, and the sitting Buddha is to be found at either 
end of the stone. 

The Sat-mahal-prasada, or palace of seven stories, 
rises up close to it. The object of this building is not very 
clear ; but it is in excellent preservation ; several of the 
statues that ornamented each story are still visible ; and 
by creeping into the east entrance, the remains of a stair- 
case, which probably led to the summit, can be seen. The 
base of the building is 28 ft. 6 in. square. 

There is a very curious collection of low pillars to the 
west, known as the Bana Salawa, or preaching hall. The 
area it covers, measuring 32 ft. by 27 ft., is surrounded 
by pillars with conical capitals, each pierced to receive 
three stone bars, which, in one instance, remain perfect. 
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The resemblance to the post and rail ornaments of the 
Sanchi Tope in India, the oldest Buddhist monument 
extant, is remarkable. The remains of a beautifully orna- 
mented inscription and of several inscribed pillars of a 
unique shape, have been found in the centre of the 
enclosure. 

Due east of this group of ruins lies a solitary build- 
ing known as the Vishnu Dewale, approached by a narrow 
jungle path about ^f-a-mile in length. This temple 
closely resembles the Dalada Maligawa in conception and 
ornamentation, though it is not nearly so elaborate. The 
small outer chamber or porch is very much broken, and 
access to the inner shrine is prevented by the intolerable 
stench of the bats/ This shrine is surmounted by an 
octagonal roof in good preservation ; and a long Tamil 
inscription runs along the outside of the southern wall. 

Returning to the Sat-mahal-prasada and first group 
of ruins, the path runs northward through jungle for 
about half-a-mile, and then emerges on the Eankot (golden 
spire) dagoba, which appears to have been built by the 
second Queen of Rajah Prakrama Bahu, between A.D. 1154 
and 1186, and to have been added to, and supplied with 
basement chapels by, King Kirti Nissanga ten years later. 
It is nearly 200 ft. in height, with a diameter of about 
180 ft. Eight small shrines surround the base, with 
conical roofs, and a plain interior ; and between each 
pair is a larger structure which perhaps supported an 
image or relic. The spire of the dagoba is very perfect ; 
and the statues which surround the drum are plainly 
visible with field glasses. On the south-east side there are 
the remains of a brick figure of Buddha, about 8 ft. 6 in. 
high, and of the arched roof under which it stood ; and 
to the north there is an old well. About 300 yards to 
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the east there is a moulded and ' inscribed monolith, 3 ft. 
4 in. square by 2 ft. 9 in. high. 

Still proceeding northwards, the path leads to the 
Jetawanarama, the most imposing of the Polonnaruan 
structures. It is oblong in shape and about 150 ft. in 
length ; and is divided into two large chambers, the inner 
one being broader than the outer. The decoration of the 
exterior of the side walls, which are nearly 80 ft. high, 
is very elaborate and strictly Hindu in its character. 
The main entrance is to the east : opposite to it are some 
decorated pillars which are locally said to mark the site 
of the Gansabawa or tribunal where minor offences were 
tried ; but this is improbable. The entrance to the shrine 
is flanked by two polygonal turrets, and was originally 
guarded by two grotesque figures in high relief. The 
flight of stone steps (each 20 ft. long) is elaborately carved, 
and there is an inscription on the near side of one of the 
janitors. There was evidently a gateway between the 
outer and inner shrines ; and at the western end of the 
latter stands a gigantic brickwork figure of Buddha, nearly 
60 ft. high, which was originally coated with chunam. A 
small row of windows low down in the wall appears to 
have been the only means of admitting light into this 
shrine ; and Tennent* conjectures with some probability 
that by means of a window situated above the entrance 
to the inner shrine, and invisible from below, a ray of 
light was thrown full upon the face of the statue, giving 
it a mysterious halo amid the surrounding gloom. There 
is a similar " trick of light" in the pagoda known as the 
cave of Ananda at Paganmyo on the Irawaddy. 

Close to the Jetawanarama stands a small dagoba 
known as the Kiri (milk) Wihara, so-called from the white 

• Vol, II., Pt. X., eh. 1., p. 593. 
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chiinam with which it was origiiKiUy covered. It is aliout 
100 ft. in height, with a diameter of about 70 ft. ; Init it 
does not compare favourably with the grand proportions 
of the Riinkot dagoba. 

Another stretch of jungle intervenes betwoon this 
dagoba and the Gal Wihara, which lies to the north. 
Just before reaching this latter, notice a curious stone on 
the right, close to the path, which is said to have been 
used by the painters to grind their colours in. The Gal 
AVihara (rock temple) consists of three figures of heroic 
size, and a shrine containing a smaller figure ; they are all 
carved out of the same abrupt boulder of daik granite. 
The southernmost figure represents the sedent Buddha in 
the conventional attitude, and is 15 ft. high above the 
pedestal. The background of the figure is elaborately 
carved : from the squares of the pihisters, dragons' heads 
project ; and from the mouth of each issues a small lion. 
Higher up are representations of Hindu pagodas. The 
pedestal on which the figure sits has a bold frieze of lions 
alternating with a curious emblem which m.ay be a pair of 
dragons' heads reversed. Next to this figure comes the 
shrine, which is cut out of the solid rock, and contains a 
rock cut scdent figure of Buddha 4 ft. 7 in. high, seated on 
a pedestal 3 ft. high. The background of the figure is 
profusely decorated with "deviyos" (minor divinities) 
bearing torches, grotesque lions, lotuses, etc., and the 
pedestal of the statue has a frieze of alternate lions and 
dragons' heads. The whole has unfortunately been much 
disfigured by modern attempts to paint it on the part of a 
priest whose enterprize was in advailce of his taste. 

Between the shrine and the upright figure, the face of 
the rock has been smoothed to receive a long inscription of 
no particular interest. It consists of 51 lines of writing, 

N 
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and measures 13 ft. 9 in. The erect figure, which ia 23 ft. 
high, and stands on a circular pedestal ornamented with 
lotus leaves, represents Ananda, the favourite disciple of 
Buddha, grieving for the loss, or rather the translation, of 
his master. The figure has generally been mistaken for a 
Buddha, but erroneously, as the figure is obviously not in 
the conventional attitude of the standing Buddha ; and 
further, the Mahawanso distinctly states that King Prak- 
rama Bahu '' caused statues of Buddha in a sitting and a 
lying posture to be carved out of the same rock," making 
no mention of an upright statue of Buddha. 

The reclining figure of Buddha is by far the finest of 
the three. It measures 46 ft. in length, and has suffered 
little from the ravages of time. The expression of com- 
plete repose upon the face, the listless attitude of the arm 
and hand, the carefully arranged folds of the robe, to- 
gether with the extreme stillness of the surrounding jungle, 
combine to form a wonderful realization of the ideal 
Nirvana. 

One more ruin remains to be visited. It is known as 
the Demala Maha Saya, and lies nearly half-a-mile to 
the north of the Gal Wihara. It is a large oblong 
building, very much in the style of the Jetawanarama ; 
its walls being covered with grotesque Hindu emblems and 
figures. Notice particularly on the south wall the frieze 
of uneasy human figures which appear to be supporting 

the building ; and on the north wall the distorted, haggard 
figures of the fakirs. The entrance appears to have been 
to the east ; but the whole front has fallen in, and not an 
aperture is left whereby any idea can be formed of the 
interior of the shrine. From the summit, a fine view can 
be obtained of the surrounding country ; the mountain 
known as Gunner's Quoin forming a conspicuous object to 
the south-east. 
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A walk of about a mile-and-a-quarter from the Gansa- 
bawa bungalow to the south-east, partly along the margin 
of the lake, leads to a. very iniere^ i^ 
Prakrama Bahu, the one great mo.ia;^ uac *^oi 

man epoch, and the constructor of nearly all its gicc. 
temples and monuments. It is 11 ft. 6 in. high, and is 
cut out of the solid rock. The King is turning his back 
to his capital, and holds in his hands the open book of the 
law ; and the position and attitude may possibly be meant 
to express the idea that there is more consolation in 
religious meditation than in the erection of many dagobas 
and palaces. The expression of pride and discontent upon 
the face is so real and distinctive, that one is tempted to 
think it was a study from the life. 




CHAPTER VI. 

SIGIBI. 

HE expedition to Sigiii" is procticiible (rom 

Darabulla ; and, as the lock jHeseiiW tie 

only spocinieii of hill fortification in Ceylon, 

it has a pccii!i;ir iiitercBt of its own. The 

distance is not foimiditblc, being ]iut little 

I' )1 milc^, the first two of which urc along it 

iiiuudlcd, iiiiil the last four along ii grjivellcd high 

lOiul ; the latter being sometimes heavy in wet weather. 

Tho 5^ miles of jungle roiid arc much more ecrious. In 

wet weather this road is impi-acticable for wheels ; in dry 

weather it is possible to drive over it slowly, especijdly in 

Januaiy, Pebiuary and March. By far the best way of 

doing the trip is on horseback, sending on brcakfust early 

by coolies from Dambulla Keathousc. But horses are not 

procurable locally, antl are not always at the uommand of 

the traveller. It is also possible to hire a ciirriage and 

pair from the Resthouse-kcepcr at Matnle, drive in it to 

DarahulLi in a day, and see tho Dambulla temples before 

dark, and drive to Sigiii and back next t\i\y, or, if the 

• Fjr au lli^toI'ical acewint of Sigiii rock, sec Part i., [ift;!e V). 
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iveatber is wet and the jungle road reported impossible for 

Avheels, drive in it to Inamaluwa only, and walk thence to 

Sigiri and back. The charge for the carriage for this 

trip will be about RoO. The only other way is to instruct 

the Kesthouse-keeper at Dambulla to hire a bullock cart 

or hackery locally to go as far as Inamaluwa. This will 

cost about R2 or K2'50. Leaving Dambulla by the 

Trincomalee road, which turns off to the left a little 

beyond the great iron-bridge over the Mirisgoni-oya, the 

village of Inamaluwa will be reached at the 5^ mile-post. 

About half-a-mile beyond it, a minor road, or bridle path to 

the right leads straight to Sigiri, 6 miles ; and here there 

is a good Gansabawa (village tribunal) bungalow, where 

travellers can put up ; but it is devoid of furniture. 

Fowls and eggs are procurable in the village, but rice is 

very scarce, as, owitig to a defective water supply, the 

people live mostly on "kurakkan," (the English millet), 

and in consequence arc great sufferers from the revolting 

skin-disease known as " parangi." 

The cylindricrd rock rises abruptly from the plain to 
a height of about 400 feet. At the foot of it, on the 
south-west side, there is a tank ; its large and dispropor- 
tionate earthwork bund forming a causeway which con- 
nects the small hill on the west with the rock. This hill 
has plainly been surrounded by a massive wall of hewn 
stone, and formed the first line of defence ; from which it 
was easy to retreat to the main fortification. From 
the junction of the bund and the rock, the path ascends 
between terraces faced with cut stone, each rising above 
and commanding the one below it. These terraces are 
called in Sinhalese "pahura." Half-way up to the 
"gallery," on a comparatively level platform, there nre 
some fine rock-carvings. One large boulder-like rock is 
ascended partly by steps cut in the rock: on the top 
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there is a bath, or water reservoir. It will be noticed that 
the overflow from the bath flowed down a large slit cut in 
the face of the rock, into what is locally known as the 
Bath of the Concubines below. This lower bath was at 
one time highly painted and decorated with drawings, the 
remains of which are still visible. Below this reservoir 
can be seen the King's Hall of Justice ('* nadu galawa ''; ; 
of which only the floor remains. This has been excavated 
out of the rock, which has been levelled ; and a moulding 
about Ijt foot high has been left round the edges. On 
the west side is the basement of the throne, or judgment 
seat, facing due east. This Hall of Justice may fairly be 
called the boldest piece of rock carving in Ceylon. The 
rocks are cut in many places to receive pillars or brick- 
work. The method of supporting the brickAvork, both 
here and on the outlying rocks, was evidently the same : 
foundation bricks were let into grooves cut in the rock, 
and walls built upon these sufficient to support a roof or 
form a platform. Ascending over the debris of a fallen 
terrace on a level with the first gallery, it is not difficult 
to walk along the groove in the rock to a small ladder of 
five or six steps ; from the top of which the only remain- 
ing portion ot the gallery can be entered. This gallery is 
about 300 feet long, and there are several flights of steps 
in it : the steps are of white Ceylon marble ; but they — 
and the chunam which coats the brickwork and is of 
beautiful quality, smooth and hard as marble — are now 
colored red from the action of water, impregnated with 
iron. The gallery is enclosed by a brick wall about 
9 feet high. Descending by the same way, skirting round 
the base of the rock, and again ascending by the huge 
rampart, which has partially fallen away, the visitor will 
pass a curious mass of rock apparently supported on pillars 
about 3 feet high, and known locally as the Jail j on the 
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top of which there was apparently a temple ; and, still 
ascending by the rough path formed by the stones of the 
fallen part of the bastion, which reach a platform, still 
ristained by its solid stone bastion, which may possibly be 
the site of the " King's Palace," referred to by Sir E. 
Tennent.* A very easy path from here leads to a point 
from which further ascent is only practicable by the aid of 
bamboo ladders. 

There can be little doubt that the galleries have been 
ruined by the joint action of sun and rain causing the rock 
to split and scale oflf, and it is noticeable that the North- 
East monsoon has worked far more havoc than the South- 
West. The labour displayed in running these galleries up 
to the top of the rock is almost incredible. The way that 
they ran is still clearly visible. It is just possible that the 
rock itself, with its galleries, was an old temple of the hill 
worshippers, appropriated and strengthened by the Sinha- 
lese under King Kasyapa : and perhaps in Mihintale we 
have a similar instance. The causeway, bund, and water 
supply may have been the work of this king ; while the 
rest of this most interesting fortification was possibly due 
to the race who preceded the Sinhalese. But this is 
purely guesswork. ^ 

The natives of Matale and Tamankaduwa have many 
curious stories of these aborigines, of their cities, the 
strength of their men, the height of their walls, the size of 
their tanks, and their expertness with the bow ; and of 
how the Sinhalese adopted and restored the works of these 
Yakku, or demons. 

Round the base of the rock are to be found several 
earthwork embankments, probably remains of the moat ; 

 Ceylon, Vol. ii,, Part x., eh. i., p. 580. 
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and stone ramparts def ending the rock wherever it was 
possible to ascend, while a little exi)loration in the neigh- 
bouring jungles shows that there was at one time a very 
large colony of Buddhist hermits here ; almost every one 
of the scattered rocks bearing traces of having been a 
hermit's cave, now principally inhabited by the equally 
unsociable bear. 

The only paintings now visible are those in a chamber 
or cutting where the upper gallery ran, high above the 
remaining gallery. They appear to be human figures, 
thireen in number, well executed and of heroic size. They 
were evidently done on chunam on the rock above the 
gallery, and arched over it. 

There is a tradition that this portion of the gallery 
was formerly reached l)y a subterranean passage from 
the summit ; but Mr. A. Murray could find no indication 
of this, during his careful exploration. Mr. Murray has 
been good enough to supply the following note on, — 

SiaiRI FRESCOES. 

The only paintings now existing are those in a cham- 
ber or cutting where the upper galleiy ran some 60 ft. 
above the femaining gallery or 160 ft. above ground level. 
These frescoes were got at in June 1889 and facsimiles 
taken which have been framed and hung up on each side 
of the grand staircase in the Colombo Museum. The 
frescoes are painted on the roof and upper sections of the 
sides of the chamber. They represent thirteen female 
figures in all, but doubtless many ,more existed, as traces 
of them are to be seen partly obliterated. Each figure is 
of life-size and many are naked to the waist, the rest of 
the form being hidden by a representation of clouds. 
The figures are arranged either singly or in sets of two, 
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eacli couple representing mistress and maid, the latter 
l>ei ng of darker hue and in the act of offering the sacred 
lotus flower on a tray to her mistress. The maid in each 
case wears a jacket exactly similar to that used by Tamil 
girls of the present day. The bodies are bedecked with 
jewels but the bosom is left uncovered. The jewellery 
is of a pattern now usually worn by Tamils, from tho 
large circular earrings to the " Tali," the equivalent to our 
wedding ring, worn in a circlet round the neck. The 
form of head-dress is imposing and in some respects 
artistic. The drawing of these figures is far superior to 
the conventional productions of the native artists of the 
present day, who do not attempt the quarter or three- 
quarter face. One remarkable defect, however, that at 
once catches the eye, is the grotesque proportion of the 
hands, to which have been added in almost every case an 
extra finger. On one of the figures, that of an attendant, 
the position of the hand appears to have been changed, 
the artist having left his original intention in outline. 
Another noticeable point is that only one of the thirteen 
women wears a ring. The freshness of the colouring is 
wonderful ; and it is curious that green predominates, a 
colour rarely, if ever, used by native artists of the present 
day. In some portions of the roof that are more exposed 
to the elements the plaster has fallen away, affording a 
fair indication of the method by which it was attached to 
the rock. This was first chiselled to a fairly smooth 
surtace, then a layer of finely-tempered clay, mixed with 
rice husk and straw applied half-an-inch thick, and over 
this an equal thickness of lime mortar worked to an 
exceedingly smooth surface, upon which the paintings are 
executed. These frescoes are said to be 1,400 years old 
and are still in a marvellous state of preservation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



AHf^lVAIi OF mAIIiS AT A]SiUf^AOHAPUKA. 

Mails from Matale, Kantly, Colombo and stations on that 

line arrive at 6-30 P.M. 

Northern line mails (Jaffna, etc.) arrive at 7 A.M. 

Mails from Mihintale do 4 P.M. 



DESPATCH op mAiiis pi^om 

AHUf^ADHAPUf^A. 

Mails for Colombo, Matale, &c. close 6 A.M. & despt. 7 A.M. 
Do Mihintale do 7 A.M. do 7 A.M. 

Do Jaffna line do 5 p.m. do 7 P.M. 



TEIiECl^AmS. 

Ordinary Telegrams are accepted between 10 A.M. & 5 P.M. 
except on Sundays, Christmas day, New Year's 
day. Good Friday and Queen's Birthday, when 
they are accepted between 7 a.m. and 9 A.M. and 
from 4 P.M. to 6 p.m. 

Urgent Telegrams are accepted at all hours for offices that 
are open at the time such telegrams are tendered 
for transmission. 
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arc accepted between 11 a.m. and 3 P.M. except on Siitur- 
days and Government holidays, when the hours of. business 

are from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Above rule applies to Savings Bank as well. 



AHUI^ADHAPUt^A HESTHOUSE. 

The undermentioned established charges have been 
approved by His Excellency the Governor, under Clause 
No. 19 of Ordinance No. 10 of 1861, (sec Colonial Secre- 
tary's letter No. 20 of 6th October 1893) :— 

K. c. 
For occupation for 24 hours or under, each person 1 00 
For a bed in addition to charge for occupation of 

Kesthouse, each night .. 

For a couch do do do 

For stable for 24 hours or under, each horse .. 
For coach house for 24 hours or under, each 

conveyance 
For each bullock stabled for 24 hours or less 
Each carriage or cart inside the compound for 24 

hours or less ,.. ... ••• 25 

For each bullock inside the compound for 24 

hours or less ... ... ... 12J 

The Resthouse-keeper will supply bed and table linen, 
if required, for which he is entitled to charge : — 
For sheets and pillow cases, each night ... 50 

For table linen, each day ... ... 25 

It is left to the liberality of travellers to remunerate 
the Resthouse-keeper for any services he may be called 
upon to render in the way of cooking, procuring supplies, 
water, &c. 






75 





50 





25 





25 





25 
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OTHHft l^ESTfiOUSES. 

The undermentioned established charges have been 
approved by His Excellency the Governor, under Clause 
No. 19 of Ordinance No. 10 of 1861 (see Colonial Secre- 
tary's letter No. 20 of 6th October 1893) :— 

R. c. 
For occupation for a night, or day and night, 

each person .., ... ... 50 

For occupation for a day only for any time, 

each person - ... ... ... 25 

For a bed in addition to charge for occupation of 

Resthouse, ... each night... 75 

For a couch do do do ... 

For a horse for 24 hours or under ... 

For a coach house for 24 hours or under, each 
conveyance 

For each carriage or cart halted inside the com- 
pound for 24 hours or less ... ... 25 

For each bullock inside the compound for 24 hours 

or less ... ... ... ... 12 1 

For each bullock stabled for 24 hours or less ... 25 
The. Resthouse-kceper will supply Bed and Table 

linen for which he is entitled to charge : — 

For sheets and pillow case, each night ... 50 

For table linen each day ... ... 25 

It is left to the liberality of travellers to remunerate 
the Resthouse-keeper for any services he may be called 
upon to render in the way of cooking, prociu-ing supplies, 
water, &c. 
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mAIIi COACH niJiiES. 



THE MATALE-JAFFNA MAIL COACH Proprietors 
in thanking the Public for the patronage they have received, 
beg to give notice that they liave made every arrangement to 
suit the travelling Public, and the following is published for 
general information. 

SEATS should be booked upon twenty-four hours' previous 
notice and whole Coach three days at least. 

WHOLE COACH to consist of three passengers, and luggage 
not to exceed one hundredweight (1 cwt.) and can be engaged 
only between the following stations, viz., Matale-Dambnlla, 
Matale-Anuradhapura, Anuradhapura- Jaffna, Matale- Jaffna, 
Jaffna- Elephant Pass, Jatrna-Kanagarayankulam, Jaffna- Vavu- 
niya, Jaffna- Anuradhapura ; Anuradhapura-Matale, and Jaffna- 
>latale. 

CHALLENGE OF SEATS can be made only at Matale. 
Dambulla, Anuradhapura, Vavuniya and Jaffna. Any ordinary 
seat can be challenged from the last No. upwards according to 
the order tickets are issued, by any individual who is willing to 
tender the amount of European fare for the same. Challenge 
can be made for the whole Coach if there are under live passen- 
gers travelling through. Persons desirous to engage the whole 
CJoach from any intermediate station must pay for the whole 
Coach from such intermediate station to the eoa of the journey, 
if on the day in question there are any passengers in the coach 
who have booked their journey right through. 

In the event of the Coach being engaged, no challenge will 
be accepted. 

LL^GGAGE. — Europeans allowed 28 lbs. free of charge. Bur- 
ghers, Native Lawyers and officers 20 lbs. and otherabl4 lbs. each. 

INTERMEDIATE STATIONS.— The following are the 
cliarges, viz., Europeans 20 cts.. Burghers, Native Lawyers and 
officers 12^ cts., and Natives 9 cts. per mile. 

PARCELS RATES. -Five cents per lb. all along the line. 

PACKAGES.— None other than those which could, with 
convenience, be packed in the Coach, will be accepted. This 
refers to size and weight. 

SPECIAL RESERVATION.— The proprietois reserve a 
seat for the establishment and tlie Postal Department all along 
the line and at all times. 

There is a probability of a horse coach running from Jaffna to 
Vavuniya trom January 1895. 

S. ASAIPIJ.LAI & V. CARTIAS, 

rroprietorst 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



AdtJertisements. 



CLAH LIHE STEAMERS. 



Regular Fortnightly Service 



Between Liverpool and Colombo^ 

Madras, and Calcutta, and between 

Colombo and London by the 

following Steamers:— 




Steamer. 


Tons. 


Captain. 


"Clan Macintosh" ... 


4,000 


Macallister. 


"Clan Grant" 


3,600 


Alexandei'son. 


"Clan Macgregor" ... 


3,000 


Darley. 


"Clan Mackenzie" ... 


3,000 


Wilson, R.N.R. 


"Clan Buchanan" ... 


3,000 


Harrison, R.N.R. 


"Clan Macpherson" ... 


4,000 


Gourlay, R.N.R. 


"Clan Macarthur" ... 


4,000 


Macmahon. 


"Clan Matheson" 


4,000 


Beer. 



* These steamers are eleetric-lighte«l throughout. 

All the above steamers have a doctor and stewardess, 
are specially constructed for carrying passengers to and 
from the Ea?t, and are noted for coolness and comfort. 
The "Clan Grant" has superior accommodation for second- 
class passengers. 

FINLAY. MUIR & CO. 

16, Queen Street, Colombo, November, 1894. 



ii A drertlsem ett fa. 



Norddeutscher Lloyd. 



IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL-STEAMERS 

UNDER CONTRACT WITH GOVERNMENT 




Fa;«t S^pvlce Betv^ecrn i^c Ea;st & Eupope op Smepica. 



REGULAR SAILINGS TO AND PROM 

l.-ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, NAPLES, GENOA, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, ANTWERP AND BREMEN. 

MONTHLY SERVICE PROM COLOMBO TO 

2.— SINGAPORE, DELI (SUMATRA), GERMAN NEW 
GUINEA, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI AND JAPAN. 

3.— ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY. 



rnHESE fast and commodious Steamers have excellent accom- 
1 modation for passengers, to whose comfort special atten- 
tion is paid. They carry Stewardesses and fnlly-quahlied Doctors. 

Daily Concerts by the band on board. 

The cuisine on board is equal to that in the best Con- 
tinental Hotels. Refreshments can be had at , any time 
during the day. 

Electric Bells in the Cabins ; Electric light in the Saloons 
and Cabins, which passengers can regulate according to their 
own requirements, as the light is kept going the whole night. 

Ladies' Saloons, Deck Saloons, Smoking Rooms. 

Ice Machines and Refrigerators on the new Boats. 

Captains and Officers speak English. 

For particulars, apply to 

FREUDENBERG & Co., 

AGENTS. 
Colombo, Fort, 29 and 30, Chatham Street, 



Advertisenients, iii 



PHOTOGRAPHS 



OF 



Anuraiapura /* Folonnarna 





UPWARDS OB' 

200 DIFFERENT VIEWS, 

TAKEN IN 

1888, 1890, 1893 and 1894, 

SHEWING THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 



1^0 finer Photographs have been 
taken of these Buried Cities. 



^^ ^* ** ** *-^ ^^ ^ 



W. L. H. SKEEN & CO. 

STUDIOS-COLOMBO and KANDY. 



iv AdveriUemcnU. 



E. B. CREASY. 

THE LONDON & COLOMBO FORWARDING AGENCY. 

p. W. WooUey & Go^ 33, Baainghall St., London. 
GENERAL SHIPPING AND CLEARING AGENCY. 



ONE PAYFMENT FREE TO ADDRESS 

Payable at either end. 

NO TROUBLE. NO EXTRAS. 

E. B. CREASY, 

AGENT IN COLOMBO FOR 

THOS. COOK & SON, 



PASSAGES BOOKED and Tickets issued to all parts of the 
world by land and sea, and information on all subjects 
given ft?ee of oli^avtf e. 

Passengers calling at Colmnho rcquirmg informatimi are invited to 
call at the AGENTS OFFICE, No. Li,' BAILLIE STREET. 

NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 

Thos. Cook & Son's Messenger, in uniform. 
Boards all Passenger Steamers arriving 

at Colombo. 

Circular Notes Gashed. Sovereigns Bought arid Sold. 



B. B. CRKASY. 



A dvertisenients. 



THE 



TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST, 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF INFORMATION 

REGARDING 

Products suited for Cultivation in the Tropics. 



PUBLISHED OX OR ABOUT THE 1ST OF EACH HOXTH. 



JT[HE ** TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST" has ail assnred posi- 
1 tion in its large circulation in Ceylon, Southern and 
even Central and Northern India, the Straits Settlements, 
Snmatra, Java, Borneo, Northern Australia, Queensland, Natal, 
West Africa, Mauritius, Southern and Central States of America, 
Brazil and the West Indies. It is filed in every district Kach- 
cheri (Revenue Office) in Ceylon by order of Government for 
the benefit of their officers, native headmen, &c. ; and the Govern- 
ment of India have also ordered copies for all their Gardens, 
Museums and Agricultural Colleges. From all sub-tropical 
planting settlements we have had cordial approval of the 
publication. 

Tropical Agriculture and Planting Industries in the most 
comprehensive senso form the subject of discussion an<l considera- 
tion, and it is already freely admitted that no planter should^ if 
possible, be without this publication. 

A full-page London Price List for New and Old Products, 
each month, is now a feature in the 2\A.y and much informa- 
tion is being given in reference to Fruit-growing and Horticulture, 
as well as to native Agriculture and New Products, generally. 



As a medium for English, American, Australian and Indian advertise- 
ments of Goods suitable for the tropics, and for all connected with 
Agriculture, the "TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST" stands unrivalled, 
the work being constantly in the hands of Native as well as European 
and American Agriculturists. Being a Monthly periodical, the ** TROPI- 
CAL AGRICULTURIST " lies on the table, and is very often referred to 
during each month, a fact which advertisers will know how to appreciate. 

^^ For the sale of Plants, Seeds, Machinery, Implements, Manures, 
&c., used in tropical agriculture, no better advertising medium exists. 
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A dvertisetnents. 



BOOKS FOR PLANTERS. 



Books of which every TROPICAL PLANTER ought to have a Copy. 



TO BE HAU AT '< CEYLON OBS10EVER ** OFFICE. 



2nd Edition 



Christie 



Dyes, &c. 



Tropical Agriculturist. Thirteen Annual Volumes, 1881 R. c. 

to 1894 each ... ... ... ... 14 00 

Tea Culture and Preparation in Ceylon by Practical Planters 1 22 
Tea, Cardamoms and Areca Cultivation in Ceylon ... 50 

All about Indiarubber and Guttapercha. 2nd Edition 

Enlarged 
Coft'ee Planter's Manual. (New Edition) 
Ceylon Coffee Soil and Manures, by Hughes 
The Coftee Tree and its Enemies, by Nietner. 

revised by Mr. S. Green 
All about Coffee Grub... 
Brazil as a Coffee-growing Country 
Cacao (Illustrated) by Mr. Hart ... 
Cinchona Planter's Manual, by Owen 
Cinchona Cultivation (Prize Essay) by T. J 
All about Spices 

All about the Palmyrah Palm ... 
All about Aloe and Kamie Fibres, Drugs, 
Gardening in Ceylon ... 
Gold, Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon 
Planter's Note Book (Planting Moles worth) 
All about Tobacco 
Notes on Cardamom Cultivation . . . 
Book-keeping for Planters, a System of Accounts (by 

"Double Entry") adapted to the requirements of 

Coffee Planters 
Liability of Estate Owners and Superintendents 
Ceylon in the Fifties and Eighties 
Sinhalese Made Easy (Phrasebook in Roman Characters) 
Sinhalese Lesson Book, Ohlendorffs System, 2 parts 

(i^arDer sj ... ... ... ... 

'^'Inge Va" (New Edition) 

U va : An Inauguration of the New Province 

Medical Hints for Superintendents for the Treatment of 

Diseases Peculiar to Ceylon ... 
The Ceylon Labour Ordinance — Copies of tlic Ordinance 

No. 11 of 1865 
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BOOKS FOR PLANTERS.— (cow/Zwi^cf/.) 

Map of Ceylon — incase 
Do on roller 

Do on paper 

A new Map of Ceylon Tea and other Plantations. (In the Press.) 

All about Trees for Estate Planting, a Manual for Tea and Cacao 
Planters, &c. (In the Press.) 

Ceylon Manual of Chemical Analysis : a Handl>ook of Analysis 
connected with the Industry and Public Healtli of Ceylon for 
Planters, Commercial Men, Agricultural Students and Mem- 
bers of the Local Boards, by M. Cochran, M.A., F.c.s. 
(Just Published. ) 

{These are Cash Prices and include Local Postage.) 

Post Office orders .from India or elsewhere for the alx)ve 
amounts will secure the lK)oks as ordered and paid for. Also 
orders for V.P. Post locally. 



THB MOST COMPLBTB WORK OF ITS KIND PUBLISHED. 



CEYLON HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 

OF 

MERGAHTM, PLANTING AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 



JT|HE attention of business men of all kinds is called to the 
J- unrivalled advertising advantages oflered in this publica- 
tion, which is not only a Planters' Vade-Mecum but the 
MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF REFERENCE for everyone 
engaged in Ceylon trade. No business establishment in 
Ceylon, House doing business with Ceylon, or large Estate can 
afford to be without it. The advantages of advertising in the 
Directoiy are obvious. 

The scale of charges for Advertisements is as follows : — 

Full page ... .. R20 £00=1 10 

Three-quarters page ... 16 00=1 4 

Half page ... ..12 50=0 18 

Quarter page ... ... 7 50=0 12 



Price per coptj .-^Credit Rll, cash RIO. Local postage 50 cis. 



viii Adi^ertisem^nts. 



GUIDE TO COLOMBO, 

WITH 

A MAP OF TOWN AND SUBURBS, 

BY C3-. J-. ^. SICBEZSr. 



CoNTENTS:— T. Introductorv. IT. — The Harbour and Fort. 
III.— The Southern Drive. iV.— The Central Drive. V.— 
The Northern Drive. 

Appen DICKS : — A. — A Stranger's First Impressions of 
Colonibo. B. — Places of Interest within easy access of Colombo. 
C. — General Information. 

Procurable at Crylon Observer Office, Baillie Street ; Cave's, 
Amen Corner ; Skeen's, Chatham Street ; Apothecaries' 
Co.*s Stores, York Street. 

Price :— Cash Rl'SO, credit R2*00; postage 4c. 



THE yiSITOR'S GUIDE 

to 

KANDY AND NUWARA ELIYA. 



Containing a Topographical Description of the Towns and 
their Neighbourhood. A Short Historical Sketch and varioaa useful 
information, together with Map, corrected up to the latest Surveys 
at the Surveyor-Gteneral's Office. By S. M. Bubbows, m.a., Oxon. 
Ceylon Civil Service. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Price !R1*50 cash, B2'00 credit ; postage 4r. 



HANDBOOK TO KIIRUNEGALA I ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD: 

"THH CITV OF THH HIiEPHflHT l^OCK" 



Being a succinct account of the Geographical and Physical 
Features, with Notes on the History, ArchsBology, Agricultural and 
Industrial Products, Irrigation, Population, Nationalities, Beligion 
and Education, and Means of Communication of the Seven KorHles; 
with a special Chapter on EnrunegaU : its Establishments, Institutions, 
etc. Bv Frank H. Modder, Proctor of the District Court of Kuru- 
negala ; Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 

Price Rl'OO cash, Bl-50 credit: postage 5c. 



Adoci'tlacincnts, i.v 



E. CAHI^I^ & SOHS. 

LATE 1ST BATTALION ^PRINCESS LOUISE'S) ARGYLL 
AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. 

MILITARY TAILORS AND OUTFITTERS, 

KM PORT?: RS OF 

Boots ami Shoes, IJmbrcllas and Suiisliadcs. 



Cadets, Otticers, ami others procee<ling to Ceylon arc paitietilarty 
• requested to note tlie following prices for White Clothing t'^ 

English Drill Suits, per Coat and Trouso»*H 7 50 

Evening or Dinner J Hckets, each ... ... 3 75 

American Pepi>erell Drill (unbleached), per Coat 

and Tix)users ... ... ... ... 4 50 

Ceylon Drill ... ... ... ... 4 :J5 

|}y forwarding a P.O. Order for the number of Suits 
required at above ratef», together with measuiements, a week 
before leaving England, all will be ready for wear on arrival 
at CoIouiIm). 

HAT AND CAP DEPARTMENT. 

Ellwowl's White and Grey Sun Hats ; Tress' ('ork-lxHiied 

Hats with all the latest improvements in ventilation ; 

Ladies' and Gent's Hats ami Helmets in all shapes. 



Pouches, Dags, Tennis an»l <^'ricket Sets. Cigars, ToWto, 



and all Smoking Mixtures. 



Tea la packages and boices from 1 ll>. to 20 lb. ; the veiy 
best at tlie lowest possible price, shipped to all parts. 



laaclj; Pa;s$e:ng€:p3' R€:g^ul;a;iie:3! Capej^ullj; Selected, 

Comprising the most fiishiouable (.'ostumes in Washing 

iMateriais, Blouses, Gowns, Jerseys, and ready-made 

Underlinen, Ho.>iery, Coi*sets, and Gloves. 



TERMS CASH-NO DISCOUNT. 

g|8,..Priiice Street, ^Pol^^:'''\l^!Zl:L^^^^^^ 

And 5, De Soysa's Cottages, KoUupitiya. 



xU Adt'crtmemenls. 

m mm -™  "^ ■^— .^^^  --^ — " — — - — -T— — ■- "'"*' - - *— — *-M> - "— ^  '■ ^ 

OACAO (ILLUSTRATED.) 

Culture, Preparation for Market, Botany, Diseases, Bxport, 
Values, Chemistry, Manufacture of Chocolate, Ac, &c , 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 

By or. Hlnoli.l»3r Kavt, F.Zri.S.9 

SUPERINTENDENT, BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT, TRINIDAD. 

(Fwm Review in " Ceplon Oh^erver.'') 
" Ff^w men could be better qualified than Mr. Hart for the task he has 
undertaken and performed so well. The book in its printing and get-up 
does great credit to the Port of Spain Government Printing Office. The 
illustrations {are faithful and well executed portraits of the objects intended 
to be represented." 

** A very valuable work descriptive of the culture and preparation of 
gn important, ^agreeable and nutritious food product." 

•• Mr. Hart has performed his task of preparing a Handbook of Cacao 
with great ability and discrimination, and so as to render planters in Cey- 
lon as well as in Trinidad, the West Indies generally and South America 
largely hisj debtors " 

A limited number of copies received. Price R4* 75 cash, R5 50 credit; 
postage 4c. 

A. M. i^ J. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 



CEYLON COFFEE SOILS AND MANURES: 

A REPORT JO THE CEYLOM COFFEE PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION, 

By JTolin KCui^lKeB, F.C.S., 

Fellow of the Institute of Chcmintry of Great Britain dk Ireland. 

Price:— Cash Bl-50, Cre<lit Pa 75; Postage Sc. 



A. M. & .1. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 

— - -— ■■■■-■■ , ^ ^ _ ■II 

THE COFFEE TREE & ITS ENEMIES: 

BBING OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE ENEMIES OP THE COFFEE TREE IN CEYLON, 

BY THE L.\TE J. NIETNER. 

Second Edition Revised and in some places corrected by Mr. 

S. (jREEN, Avitli an Appendix containinjc Mr. Abbay's 

Paper on Coffee Leaf biseases and other information.] 



Price :— Cash Rr50, Credit Rl'7r); Postaj^e 2c. 
A. M, ^ J, FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON, 



A di^ertmmen ts. x iii 



iflGE YA: 

OR THE 

SINNA DURArS POCKET TAMIL GUIDE, 

BY A. M. PERQUSON, Jiinior, 

Mcmhcr of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ji'^land, and Ceylon and Straits Branches R*A.S. 



THIRD EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
Price :— Casli R2-.W, Credit R3 ; Postage oc. 



A. M. & J. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 



Brazil as a Coffee Growing Country : 

Its Capabilities, the Mode of Cultivation I Prospects of Extension, 

DESCRIBED IN A SERIES OP LETTERS PROM THE LATE 
MR. G. A. CRUWBLL AND MR. A. SCOTT BLACKLAW. 

To the Ceylon Observer with latest information from otlier sources. 
Compiled from the columns of tlie Ceylon Observer. 



Price:— Cash Rl-50, Credit Rr7i> ; Postage oc. 



A. M. & J. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 

A NEW MAP OF CEYLON, 

Prepared in London under the direction of Mr. John Ferguson.- 

V«rv carefully compiled to date and of a handy ^form for 
the wall of office or bungalow, or to fold in a case; 24 
inches by 37 inches. * 

Price :— On paper, coloured, R6 ; on rollers, or in case. Rid 
A. M* $; J. FERCRTSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON, 



xiv xXdvertisements, 



THE. 

COFFEE PUNTERS' MANUAL, 

BY THE LATE 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 

A VARIETY OF INFORMATION USEFUL TO PLANTERS, 

INCLUDING 

A SommQtiy of Ppaetieal Opinions on tht 
(Danuiting of Coffee Estates, &e.» 61te. 



{Thoroughly Bevisedwith Notes by Practical Planters m 7850.] 



Price : -Cash R2-50, Credit R3 ; PostRj^e 10c. 



A. M. & J. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 

.  'I "■ •■   ...    - - ' 

A NEW MAP OF TEA AND OTHER PLANTATIONS. 



ALL ABOUT TREES FOR ESTATE PLANTING. 



A MANUAL FOR TEA & CACAO PLANTERS, &c. 



CEYLON MANUAL OFCHEMIGAL ANALYSES: 

A HandlHM)k of Analyses connected with the Industries and 

Public Health of Cejion for Planters, Commercial Men, 

Agricultural Students, and Members of Local Boards, 

BY M. COCHRAN, M.A-, P.C-S. 



A, M. & J, FERGUSON, COLOxMBO, CEYLON. 



AdccrtitseniCHts. xv 



INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTAPERCHA: 

BEING A COMPILATION OF ALL THE AVAILABLE 

INFORMATION RESPECTING THE TREES YIELDING 
THESE ARTICLES OF COMMERCE Sl THEIR CULTIVATION, 

ON THE 

Preparation and Manufacture of Rubber & Guttapercha. 

[SECOND EDITION-KEVISED AND ENLAKGED.] 

Total Pages 200, demy octavo ; alK>ut 80 pages more than 
ill iMt Edition. 

Price l)ound in cloth K3, cash R2oO, postage 8c ; in 
paper K2'30, cash 112, postage l*>c. 

Compiled and Published by A. M. & J. Ferguaon, 

COLOMBO, CEVLON. 



DRINK PURE CEYLON TEA, 

CEYLON VS, CHINA TEA. 

HOW TO BUY CEYLON TEAS 
HOW TO PRESERVE „ „ 
HOW TO INFUSE „ „ 

A Wholesome Infusion— Not a Poisonous Decoction 

—Desiderated. 

(A booklet of information reprinted for wide- world circulation 
from the Ceylon Observer and Tropical Agriculturist,) 

[REVISED EDITION.] 

Note. — Single copies may be had at Ceylon Observer Oftice, 
Colombo, at 3c. each. K2-00 per 100 copies. R17*50 per 
1,000 copies. Special terras for larger orders. 

Island postage per 50 copies 10 cents extra. 

En<^lish ,, ., lo ,, 

Also at 9(1. per 25 copies to l)e had from A. M. v^ J. 
Ferguson, or through Messi-s. John H addon «&: Co., Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; J. 
Little & Co., Singapore; Addison & Co., Madras; Gordon 
i*^' GoTCH, Melbourne and Sydney ; J. INI. Murray ^ Co., 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

A. M. & J. FERGUSON, COLUMllO, CEYLON. 



XV i A docrtiaeinents. 



\ 



"Gold, Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon." 



All aVjout Gold, Gems and Pearls (also Minerals 
generally) in Ceylon and Southern India, compiled by A. 
M. i& J. Ferguson, from a variety of available authoiities, 
with special reference to the Mining Industry, as well as 
to the extension of the present Gem-digging, and to the 
commencement of a Gold Enterprise in Ceylon. (Second 
Edition greatly eidargcd.) With two Maps, showing the 
Pearl Fishery Banks and the States of the Gem-digging 
Industry and Gold Exploration in Ceylon. 



Price;— Cash lU, crctlit R4*50; postaj^c 'iOr. 
A. M. & J. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 



LlgT m THE BIRDS ®FI CEYL0R 

Carefnlly compiled from Capt. Vincent Legge's Exhaustive Work, 

WITH THE 

Siulmlese & Tuiiiil Names in Roiimii Characters, 

And Signs affixed for useful inforniatign alwut edcli 
particular Bird, as to whether resident or not. 



COMPIIiBD BY WILLIAM FERGUSON (Junior), 

WITH NOTES BY S. BLIGH. 



Price *. — Ca«'i •'>0c, credit 62c ; posta^^e 2c. 
A. M. & J. FERGUSON, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 



BY 



. THE COLOMBO APOTHECARIES' COMPANY, LD. 



OF THE 



ANCIENT CITIES OF CEYLON. 



.9l. .■!! 'I .'I. M . 'H; i _ 
/■•l||).-'llfi 'IH 'r-'tf-^ 



DAM BULLA VIEWS. 

(Davfibulla is on the road to Anuradhapura from Kandy.) 




HE temples at Dambulla date back to the time of 
King Walagambahu, who reigned B.C. 104-76. An 
invasion of the Malabars from the Indian Continent 
forced this King to fly from his throne, at Anuradha- 
pura, and hide in the caves of Dambulla. After 

many years of concealment there he succeeded in regaining his 

throne, and gratefully embellished his rocky asylum. 

Period. Neg. No. 

View of Dambulla Temple from the Arched y 
Entrance. 



B.C. 

104-76 
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Group of Buddhist Priests at Dambulla 
Temple. 

View from terrace at Dambulla Temple, shewing 
the entrance to the Temple. 

One of the entrances to the Rock Temple, / 

shewing the carvings, — a Buddhist Priest is f 
standing at the door. 

The siime entrance, but without the Priest. 

Another of the entrances to the Rock Tem-/^ 

pie. The carvings here are very fine. 
The Interior of the Rock Temple at Dambulla. v 

Figures of Buddha in the Bpck Temple at 
Pambulla, 



ANURADH APU RA. 



The first authentic history of Cevlon dates from the landing of 
one Wijeyo, a scapesrace from the rule of his father, Sinhabahu, who 
lived in a district of Bengal, India. Wijeyo's arrival in Cevlon was 
about the year 543 B.C., and after a reign of 40 years he died and 
left his realm to a nephew named Panduwassa. Pand u was sa sought a 
consort from the land of his nativity. In due time his Indian queen 
arrived, accompanied by her six brothers, who founded principalities, 
and built cities, one of which, in honor of its founder, Prince Anuradha, 
was called Anuradhapura. The followers of Wijeyo and their descen- 
dunts took the name of Sinhalese — from the name of his father, Sinha- 
bahu, and it is still applied to the dominant part of the population of 
Ceylon, and to their language, which is a compound of Sanskrit and 
Pali. The Sinhalese were never a literary people, and yet they possess 
genealogical chronicles such as belong to few nations. These are col- 
lectively called the Mahawanso, after its author Mahanamo, a 
Buddhist priest. The Mahawanso was begun in A.D. 460, and as far 
as written by Mahanamo covered a period extending from B.C. 543 to 
vA.D. 301 ; it was continued by various monastic successors to the 
commencement of British rule, at the beginning of the present 
century. It is to the unquestioned authenticity and credibility of 
these chronicles that the world is indebted for so much trustwortliy 
information of remote Ceylonese history. 

Anuradha and his sister, the Queen Bhoda Kachana, were the 

grandchildren of Amitodama, an uncle of the great Gautama Buddha. 

The city named in honor of the brother soon became the capital. It 

had been visited by the predecessors of Gautama, and in 307 B.C. in 

the reign of King Dewenipiatissa, it received his collar-bone, his 

begging dish, and other sacred relics, among which was a branch of 

the Bo-tree under which Gautama sat when he attained Buddhahood. 

This branch of the Bo-tree, according to the Mahawanso, was brought 

from Patalipura, in India, by a sister of the roval missionary Mahindo, 

who successfully established Buddhism in Ceylon. The sacred Bo-tree 

now at Anuradhapura is claimed to be the growth of the identical 

branch brought from India by the devoted priestess, Sanghamitta, 

nearly 2,200 years ago ; and the antiquity of the tree, and its claim to 

being the oldest historical specimen can scarcely be questioned. 

The site of Anuradhapura is on a jungle plain 300 ft. above the 
level of the sea, ninety miles north of Kandy. The city at the time 
of its greatest expansion covered 256 square miles, although this great 
area included extensive reservoirs and other unoccupied spaces. The 
great area of the rity cannot however be regarded as a criterion of its 
populousness. The number of inhabitants is not recorded, if ever 
known, but an estimate based on a large allowance for tanks and 
other unpeopled spaces places the population at 250,000, 
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VIEWS OF ANURADHAPURA. 



General view (Panoramio) of Anuradha- 

pura from the top of Abhayagiriya Dagoba. 
Jetawanarama Dagoba in the distance. 

Qeneral view (Panoramio) of Anuradha- 

¥ura from top of the Abhayagiriya Dagoba. 
he Thuparama Dagoba in the distance. (This 
view joins Nu. 708.) 

(General view (Panoramio) of Anuradha- 

¥ura from top of the Abhayagiriya Dagoba. 
he Ruanwella and Miriswetiya Dagobas in the 
distance. (This view joins No. 709.) 

View from top of the Abhayagiriya Dagoba, 

looking towards the East. The Matale Road in 
the foreground ; Mihintale Hills in the distance. 

Ruanwella Dagoba, and the Ambulam, from 
the Brazen Palace. 

The original outline of the Ruanwelli-Saya 
(Gold Dust) Dagoba was destroyed by the Mala- 
bars A.D. 1214. It is now being restored by 
the pious contributions of pilgrims, and the zea- 
lous efforts of the Chief Priest. Its present 
height is about 150 feet, with a diameter of 
379 feet. It is a solid mass of brick work. 
This Dagoba as well as the Lowa Maha Paya, 
the Miriswettiya Dagoba, the "Stone Canoe," 
and other stupendous works was built by King 
Dutugemunu, who came to the throne in B.C. 
161. 

Ruanwella Dagoba from the East, shewing the 
carved entrance. 

Ruanwella Dagoba from the East, shewing the 
Priest's house. 

Ruanwella Dagoba from near the resthouse ] 
Monument to a deceased Buddhist Priest in 
the foreground. 

Ruanwella Dagoba from the West; Preaching 
Hall in the foreground* 
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View of Lotus Pond from near the Hospital; Ruan- 
wella Dugoba in the distance. 

Statue of Buddha in sitting position at Ruan- 
wella Dagoba. 

Stone Boat at Ruanwella Da'roba. 

Carved Flgrure of Kingr Dutugremunu and 

others, with Stone Boat at EuanAvella Dagoba. 

View from 1st terrace of Ruanwella Dagoba, shew- 
ing Altar, Sacrificial Stones, etc. 

Restored Altar on AVest side of Ruanwella 
Dagroba. The heads of elephants, etc., are 
beautifully carved. 

Small Quartz DagOba on the pavement, between 
the South and West Altars at Ruanwella 

Dagoba, 

Carved Figure of King Dutugemunu at Ruan- 
wella Dagoba. 

Inscription of Nessanka Malla on a slab 

near the east Altar of the Ruanwella Dagoba. 
The letters are beautifully cut. 

Carved Figures of Lions at Ruanwella Dagoba. 

stone Coffin on Road near the resthouse, said 
to be the medicine bath of King Dutugemunu. 

Stone £ulls on sacred road near the Brazen 
Palace. 

The Lowa Mahapaya or Great Brazen Palace, 
from the west side. The granite pillars, 1,60U 
in number, are monolithic, and stand about 12 
feet out of the ground, ana are arranged in lines 
of 40 each way. 'Ihey cover a space measuring 
)i3i feet from north to south, ana 252 feet from 
east to west. The pillars are rough and un- 
dressed, and retain the marks ot the wedges 
by which they were split off in the quarry. 
Ihe palace ot which tuese pillars formed the 
founaation was a building nine stories in height, 
containing 1,000 dormitories for priests, as well 
as other apartments. It was afterwards res- 
tored by successive Kings, and reduced lo live 
stories m height. 
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Northern Poroh of the saored Bo-tree pre- 

OinctS. The usual Moonstone and Guardstones 
are in front of the steps. 

Beautifully carved Moon and Ouardstones and 

steps at the Northern Porch of the sacred 
Bo-tree precincts. 

The sacred tree itself — a straggling and feeble speci- 
men compared to some of its congeners in the 
grove — is surrounded by three tiers of terraces. 
The leaves which fall from the sacred tree are 
highly esteemed as relics by the thousands of 
pilgrims who come to worship it during the 
full moons of June and July. 

North or front view of the three terraces that 

surround the sacred Bo-tree. 
The sacred Bo-tree and terraces from the 

South-West. 

Northern view of the Sacred Bo-tree terraces. 

The original Bo is within the railing of the 
highest terrace. 

" A Chip of the Old Block," an enormous Bo-tree 
in the enclosure of the precincts of the 
sacred Bo. 

Pokuna or Bathing Tank near the resthouse. 

Stone Figure, Bhadra Kali, (or Hindu Goddess) 
found by Mr. S. M. Burrows, North of the 
Jetawanarama Dagoba, now in the Kachcheri 
grounds. 

Another Stone Figure in the Kachcheri grounds, 
near the Bhadra Kali. 

Slab bearing inscription of the 10th or 11th 
centuries A.D., now lying at the Kachcheri, 

Meditation Stone in Government Agent's com- 
pound. It is supposed to be of the second 
century B.C. 

Ornamental Stone-faced Pokuna (bathing-pond) 
adjoining the road from the Brazen Palace to 
the Kachcheri. This view shews it in process 
of restoration. 
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View of the Ornamental StOBe-faeed Pokuna, 
adjoining the road to the Kachcheri from the 
Brazen Palace. Now restored. 

Another view of the Pokuna. Restored. 

Elephant trOUgll adjoining the road from the 
Hospital to the Thuparama Dagoba. 

The Thuparama Dagoba, from the South-East. 
This, the oldest of the great Dagobas, is also 
the most venerated. It was built to enshrine 
the right collar-bone of Buddha. Ferguson, in 
his Handbook of Architecture ^Vol. I, page 14) 
pronounced this Dagoba to be " older than any 
monument now existing on the Continent of 
India. " The Dagoba itself was restored in 1 84 1 . 

(The steps and pillars on the left of the photo 
belong to the ruined Dalada Maligawa, or 
Temple of the Tooth.) 

The Thuparama Dagoba and Isuramuniya Temple 
were erected by King Dewenipiatissa, in whose 
reign (B.C. 306-266) Mahindo and his sister, 
Princess Sanghamitta, visited Ceylon. 

The Thuparama Dagoba shewing approach 
from the East. 

The Thuparama Dagoba from the North-East. 
On the left foreground are three small cinerary 
Dagobas erected over the ashes of cremated 
priests ; behind, and on the extreme left, is the 
Dalada Maligawa. 

The Thuparama Dagoba from the East. Lotus 

pond m the foreground. 

t 
View from the terrace of the Thuparama looking 

towards the East. Abhayagiriya Dagoba and 

the Hospital in the background. 

The Dalada Kaligawa or Temple of the Tooth. 

Kirti Sri Megahawarna ascended the throne A.D. 
302. In his reign the sacred Tooth relic arriv- 
ed, being sent from India to Ceylon for safe 
keeping. A shrine known as the Dalada Mali- 
gawa was built for it near the Thuparama Dago- 
ba, and a similar shrine of exquisite workman- 
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ship received it at Pollonnarua, when the older 
city was finally vacated. The ateps and pillars, 
and the remnins of a doorway of the inner 
shrine, are all that remain of the Anuradhapura 
building. 

Details of oarvod pillars at the Dalada Mali- 
gawa. 

Carved Moonstone, Guardstone and Steps 

at a Preaching Hall in the avenue. 

Another finely-carved flig'Ilt Of Steps with the 
Moon and Guardstones in the avenue. 

Isurumuniya Temple from the North-East. 

It is carved out of, and circles round an abrupt 
formation of natural rock; its shrine is ap- 
proached by two terraces, the steps and janitors 
being in excellent preservation. Close to the 
entrance to the shrine, on the right, is a large 
sitting figure in high relief, holding a horse ; 
and underneath it, just above the pokuna (bath- 
ing tank) are the heads of four elephants in 
low relief ; all carved out of the face of the 
rock. 

The summit of this unique and magnificent rock 
temple has been disfigured by debased attempts 
at modern architecture. 

Isurumuniya Temple from the South-East. 

The entrance to the temple (on the right) is 
modern in construction. The grooved lines on 
the face of the rock shew where lean-to roofs 
joined the rock. 

Isurumuniya Temple, west face. The round 
structure on the right is the basement of a 
half-finished Dagoba. 

Door of Isurumuniya Temple, with Buddhist 

priest holding the key, which is inlaid with 
silver and brass. The door and table in front 
of it are sheeted with brass and studded with 
silver nails. On the table are the floral offerings 
of the worshippers. 

IDoorway and Shrine of Isurumuniya 

Tem»ple. Both arc hewn out of the solid rock. 
The doorway is supposed to be one of the finest 
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specimens of rock carving in the Island. The 
sedent figure of Buddha, 4 feet 2 inches high, is 
cut from the solid rock. 

Pigrure of a Man in high relief, holding a horse, 
close to the entrance to the Shrine of Isuru- 
muniya Temple. 

Carved Stone representing the head of a fabu- 
lous animal, on the South-East wall of the steps 
leading to the Shrine of Isurumuniya Temple. 

Carved Steps, Moonstone, Quardstones 

and details of pillar, leading to the rock cut 
chamber of Isurumuniya Temple. 

Mural stone at South-East face of the Isuru- 
muniya Temple, representing a man and woman 
seated on a bed, the woman sitting on the man's 
knee, their hair entwined. 

Beautifully Carved Janitor Stone and side stone, 
near the Miriswetiya Dagoba. 

Mlrlswetlya Dagoba. The reason for the erec- 
tion of this Dagoba gives a curious insight into 
the character of the pious Eajah (Dutugemunu) 
who caused it to be built. He remembered 
one day that he had on a certain occasion 
partaken of a common accompaniment of curry 
known as " sambal " (wetiya), and made partly 
of chillies (miris) without offering a share to 
a priest. Remorsefully anxious to expiate the 
omission, he was prompted to build a great 
shrine in honor of Buddha, and to call it Miris- 
wetiya, after the viand which had necessitated 
the atonement. 

The Dagoba is now being restored at the expense 
of the King of Siam. 

Altar on the west side of Mirlswetiya Dagoba 

lately restored by Government. 

Beautifully Carved heads Of Pillars at ruins of 
a Pavilion in the avenue. 

Abhayaglriya Dagoba from the West. Bud- 
dhist priest in the foreground. 

King Walagambahu came to the throne in B.C. 104, 
and was renowned like his predecessors Deweni- 
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piatissa (B.C 306-266) and Dutiigemunu (B.C. 
161-137) as a champion of the Buddhist faith. 
In his reign was erected the Ahhayagiriya 
(mountain of safety) Dagoba, the most stupend- 
ous woik in Ceylon, as it originally stood 405 ft. 
from the ground. 

Abhayagrlriya Dagoba from the West, with- 
out priest. 

Altar at Abhayaglriya Dagoba. 

Carving and Painting at one of the Altars 

at Ahhayagiriya Dagoba. 

Carved Stone Work at Ahhayagiriya Dagoba ; 
the smaller carsing represents a seven-headed 
cobra. 

Remains of Palace recently discovered by Mr. 
H. C. P. Bell, near the Ahhayagiriya Dagoba. 

Jetawanarama Dagoba from the South, shew- 
ing the approach. 

King Maha Sen came to the throne in A.D. 275. 
The latter part of his reign was devoted to the 
erection of gigantic monuments of orthodox 
Buddhism, the most conspicuous of which was 
the Jetawanarama Dagoba, still the most pic- 
turesque and massive ruin in Anurad'^apnra. 
The Jetawanarama Dagoba is 249 feet in height, 
360 feet in diameter, and the contents of the 
dome of brick-work and the platform on which 
it stands arc said by Tennent to exceed 20 mil- 
lions of cubic feet. " The materials are sufficient 
to construct a town, the size of Ipswich or 
Coventry, or form a wall one foot thick and 10 
feet high, reaching from London to Edinburgh." 
"But only the glory of outline is left to Jeta- 
wanarama : its four chapels have crumbled away 
almost beyond reccgnition, enormous trees have 
eaten into the brick-work to the \ery summit, 
and troops of the large grey wanduru monkey 
are the cnly devotees who frequent the holy 
place." 

Closer View of Jetawanarama Dagoba, shew* 

ing the South porch* 
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South Porch of Jetawanarama Dagoba. 

The steps ;ire 30 feet wide, and the pilJars were 
oiiginally 15 feet high, but are now 12 feet 
above ground. 

Carved Pillar at Jetawanarama Dagoba. 
Steps in Sacred Road (the track along which 

pilgrims come, and have come for 2,000 )ears, 
to offer their devotions to the most venerated 
symbol of their religion, the sacre'l Bo-tree), 
west of Jetawanarama Dagoba. Guardstonejs 
represent lotus in vases. 

Bridge near the Wijeyorama Dagoba. 

Earlier than B.C. 543. 

The people who inhabited the region of Anuradha- 
pura before the arrival of the Sinhalese have 
left traces of iheir occupation in the. remains of 
bridges constructed of slabs of rock. Photos 
778 to 781 illustrate this period of the history 
of the Island, and these and such like ilhistra- 
tions are the only known records. 

Another view of Bridge 778. 

Another of the Aboriginal Bridges. 

Another view of 780. 

The only remains of the first Indian conqueror, 
Wijeyo, are a Dagoba and adjoining building, 
photos 782 to 784. 

The Wijeyorama Dagoba, about eight miles 

from the Anuradhapura Kachcheri. 

Monastery Hall at Wijeyorama, recently 

diacovered by Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 

A corner of the Monastery Hall at Wijeyora- 
ma* 

The Lankarama Dagoba, shewing the South- 

Eaatern entrance, with details of pillars. 

The Oalge (Stone House) west branch road 

near Lankarama. This rock is supposed to have 
been built on in old times. The ground all 
around is covered to the depth of some feet by 
Ancient bricks Under the rock three small 
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chambers have beea excavated, and these were 
probably the cells of ascetics. 

The small tank in the foreground holds drinking 
water. The tree on the right is a sacred Bo. 

Recessed Brick Porch to Galge Premises 

excavated October-December 1890 by Mr. H. 

C. P. Bell. The legs and trunks of engaged 

elephants, in plaster, are still to be seen on 
the front elevation. 

Vihare (Temple) near the Galge. Steps 

have been removed at some former period. 

Vlhare near Lankarama Dagroba. The 

wide stone wings denote the place where the 
door stood. 

Small Vihare near the outer Circular 

Road, discovered by Mr. H. C. P. Bell. The 
carving denotes lotus leaves. 

Palace on outer Circular Koad. 

Outer entrance to Palace on outer Circular 

Koad. 

View of Palace from the East, on outer Circular 
Koad. 

Palace on outer Circular Koad. 

Palace with annexe on outer Circular Road. 

Another view of 795. 

Entrance to Palace on outer Circular Road. 

Another Entrance to Palace on outer Circu- 
lar Road. 

An Enormous Pokuna known as the Elephant 
Bathing Tank, on the outer Circular Road. 

Stone Canopy nearly opposite the Elephant's 
Bathing Tank. Restored by Mr. S. M. Burrows 
in 1884. It lies close to the large Stone Canoes. 



Largo •' Kenda Oruva" (Stone Caaoe) on t'.ie 
outer Circiil.ir lioad. It was probahlv used 
as an Elephant Trough. 

802 1 The Queen's Palace on the outer Circular Roa^ 
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BeautlMly- carved Moonstone and Steps 

to Queen's Palace. 

Another view of the Queen's Palace outer Circu- 
lar Koad. 

The Kind's Palace, on the outer Circular Road, 
supposed to have been built in the second 
century B.C. 

Moonstone and Steps to King's Palace, the 

most perfect specimens yet discovered. HaWng 
been buried for centuries they are almost as 
perfect as when first put into position. 

Very fine Carved Stone representinsr a fabulous 
animal, at the entrance to the King's Palace. 

Carved Moonstone, Quardstones and Steps 

at Palace on outer Circular Road, discovered by 
Mr. S. M. Burrows. 

Very finely-carved Quardstone and portion 

of entrance to Palace on outer Circular Road. 

Close view of Guardstone at Steps to 

Palace on outer Circular Road. This stone is 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

Sedent Figure of Buddha on the outer Circu- 
lar Road. It is about 7 feet high. 

Another Stone Figure of Buddha, with both 

arms broken, seated among ruins West of Jeta- 
wanarama Dagoba. 

The Tammettan Pokuna (Twin-Bathing Tanks) 
from the outer Circular Road. These twin- 
bathing tanks lie end to end, with steps at both 
ends of each. They are supposed to have been 
used by King Maha Sen and his Queen. One 
is 152 feet long, 51 feet wide, and 30 feet deep ; 
and the other is somewhat smaller in length 
and depth. The dislodged blocks are sharp- 
edged and unchipped, and the delicate work- 
manship of the plastered balustrades is still 
quite clear and distinct, the lapse of time having 
done but little to destroy it. 

Another view of 813. 

Steps leading down to the First Pokuna from 
the road. 
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View of First Pokuna, shewing the restored 
side. 



The Tatnmettan Pokuna, from the North- 
west. 

steps of Second Pokuna. 

819 steps of Second Pokuna, with water spout sup- 

l)orted by a Lion. 

820 General View of the ruins of second Pokuna. 



VIEWS OF MIHINTALE. 



Eight miles to the East of Anuradhapura the solitary mountain 
of Mihintale rises abruptly from the jungle-covered plain. It was 
probably the scene of an ancient hill- worship anterior to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. Its sanctity in the eyes of Buddhists is due to 
the fact that on its summit alighted the great missionary prince, 
Mahindo, when arriving from India to preach the tenets of the new 
faith, B.C. 807. Soon after his arrival, King Dewenipiatissa, who was 
out hunting on the mountain, wns miraculously allured to approach 
the place where Mahindo sat ; and after heari?ig a discourse from him, 
was converted to Buddhism, together with forty thousand of his 
followers. Mahindo died on the mounta,in, B.C. 267. 
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Steps arranged in four flights and formed of 
huge slabs of granite, 1840 in number, lead from 
the base to the summit. 

Shews some of the Steps leading to tlie Am- 

bustala DagObaon the top of the mountain. 

The Ambustala DagOba, which marks the 
scene of the first interview between Mahindo and 
his royal convert Dewenipiatissa, and is said 
to contain the ashes of the great missionary. 
It was built in the third century B.C. 

This Dagoba is built of stone, the terrace round it 
being encircled with octagonal pillars, the capi- 
tals of which are ornamented with carvings of 
the sacred goose. Some fine stone capitals lie 
on the ground close by, on which alternate 
figures of grotesque men and geese are carve 
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The Mahaseya Da^Oba, lately partly restored 
by contributions of devo\it Buddhists. It was 
built, probably, in the third century B.C., to 
enshrine a single hair which grew between 
Buddha's eyebrows. 

The Naga Pokuna, near the middle of the last 
flight of steps. This bathing place, hewn out 
of the solid rock, measures 130 feet in length. 
At the back a five-headed cobra has been carved 
out of the rock in high relief, and is represented 
as rising from the water. 

The Naga Pokuna. from the other side, shewing 
how the rock was cut. On the inner side it is 
about 12 feet deep. 



VIEWS OF POLLONARUA. 



This city was known in ar.cient works as Pulastyapura, and is 
often spoken of now as Topara, a coiruption of T(jpawewa, the name 
of the tank which extends along one side of the city, at whose 
farthest extremity appears the ruined spire of the Rankot Dagoba. 

PoUonarua is, however, the name by which it is known in 
English literature. 

It is situated about 70 miles to the South -East of Anuradhapura. 
Although very much more modern in date, and consequently less pure 
in style, the ruins at PoUonarua are scarcely less interesting than 
those of the northern capital, Anuradhapura, to which it succeeded. 
They form a link between the ancient and modern styles at a time 
when Buddhists had ceased to exist, or at least to build, on the 
Continent of India. 

The tank of Topawewa was formed by King Upatissa II., who 
commenced his reign A.D. 368. 

King Sirisangabo II., who reigned from A.D. 624-640, built a 
palace at PoUonarua, but that town was not then considered the 
capital. It had probably been the place of his retirement when 
driven from the throne, which he afterwarvls recovered from the 
usurper Kaloona. From this time it was the occasional residence of 
several monarchs, until in A.D. 769 King Aggabodhi VI. found it 
necessary to fly from the Indian invaders, evacuate Aiuiradhapura and 
establish a new capital at PoUonarua, 
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Pollonarua, though taken and pillaged by foreign invaders, and a 
.sufferer from domestic feuds, increased in size tdl it arrived at the 
acme of prosperity in the twelfth century, under the reigns of 
Prakrama Bahu I. (surnamed *' The Great,"') in A.I). 11G4-1197, and 
Ivitti Nissanka, in A.D. 1198-1207, by whom most of the principal 
huildings were either commenced or completed. 

The vast undertakings and wars of these energetic but vain 
nioTiarchs seem to have exhausted the strength of the Sinhalese nation, 
^veakened also bv internal dissension ; for Cevlon, after the feverish 
excitement and boasted prosperity of these reigns, sank rapidly, and 
PV)llonarua, which had continued to be the seat of government for 550 
years, (A.D. 769-1319), was neglected from A.D. 1240, when its 
principal l>uildings had been demolished by the Malabars, and was 
liiially deserted A.D. 1319. 

The temples and l)uildings of Pollonarua are in much better pre- 
servation than those of Anuradhapura, although very inferior to them 
ill point of size. The extent of the city, too, coriesponds with the 
diminished resouices and decieased population of the island in the 
twelfth century, when the rampart of Pollonarua was formed, as com- 
pared with the power and splendour of Ceylon when Wah'-ipp (A.D. 
66-110) built the walls of Anuradhapura. 
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If not the oldest, one of the most interesting 
groups at Pollonarua is that of the rock-cut 
sculptures known as the Qal Wlhari (rOCk 
temple). There are three figures of heroic size, 
and a shrine containing a smaller figure, all 
carved out of the same abrupt boulder of 
dark granite. The three large figures are 
shewn collectively in Photo. 450. On the left 
is the sedent Buddha, in the conventional atti- 
tude, 15 feet high above the pedestal. Next on 
the right comes the shrilie, cut out of tTie 
solid rock, and between the shrine and the 
upright figure the face of the rock has been 
smoothed to the height of 13 feet 9 inches to 
receive an inscription of 51 lines. 

The upright figure represents Anailda, the favourite 
disciple of Buddha, grieving for the loss of 
his master. The fl^-ure has generally been mis- 
taken for a Buddha, but erroneously, as the 
figure is obviously not in the conventional 
attitude of the standing Buddha j and, further, 
the Mahawanso distinctly states that King 
Prakrama Bahu " caused statues of Buddha in 
*' a sitting and a lying posture to be carveO 
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" out of the same rock,'' making no mention 
of an upright statue of Buddha. The reclining 
figure is at the extreme right. 

Shews the sedent Buddha, hacked by a throne 
of exceeding richness. From the squares 
of the pilasters dragons' heads project, and 
from the mouth of each of the dragons issues a 
small lion. Higher up the throne on the back- 
ground are representatives of Hindu Pagodas. 
The pedestal on which the figure sits has a bold 
frieze of lions alternating with a curious emblem 
which may be a pair of dragons' heads reversed. 

Shews the sedent Buddha within the shrine. 

Shrine and figure are both cut out of the solid 
rock. The figure is 4 ft. 7 in. high, seated on a 
pedestal 3 ft. high. A canopy beautifully cut 
out of the rock surmounts the figure. The 
background is profusely decorated with "devi- 
yos" (minor divinities) bearing torches, gro- 
tesque lions, lotuses, &c., and the pedestal has 
a frieze of alternate lions and dragons' heads. 
The whole has unfortunately been much dis- 
figured by modern attempts to paint it on the 
part of a priest whose enterprize was in advance 
of his taste. 

Shews upright flgrure of Ananda, Buddha's 

favourite disciple. It is 23 feet high, and stands 
on a circular pedestal ornamented with lotus 
leaves. 

The reclining figure of Buddha is by far the 

finest of the group. It measures 46 feet in length, 
and has suffered little from the ravages of time. 
The expression of complete repose upon the 
face, the listless attitude of the arm and hand, 
the carefully arranged folds of the robe, together 
with the extreme stillness of the surrounding 
jungle, combine to form a wonderful realization 
of the ideal Nirwana. Fergusson says, (" Indian 
and Eastern Architecture," page 200) writing of 
this figure of Buddha : " Nirwana figures are 
" rare in India, but there is one in the most 
" modern cave at A junta, and others in the 
"latest caves at Nassick and Salsette. None 
" of these, however, so far as 1 know, ever 
** attained in India such dimQOsions. In another 
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" century or two they might have done so, but 
<Hhe attainment of such colossal proportions 
** is a sure sign of their being very modern." 

In front of the Oal Wihara is the Jetatraaa- 

mna, the most imposing of the Pollonarua 
structures. It is considered to be a precise 
imitation of the temple built for Gkiutama 
Buddha, and in which he resided at Saewat- 
nuwara, in Kosolratta, and it more nearly re- 
sembles the early ecclesiastical edifices of Europe 
than any other which the Island possesses. 

This temple was repaired, if it was not built, by 
Kitti Nissanka, soon after his succession to 
the throne in A.D. 1198. The whole length 
is about 150 ft., and its walls, 9 to 12 ft. thick, 
and about 80 ft. high, are composed of brick and 
mortar. With the exception of a stone mould- 
ing, the whole building, including the colossal 
statue, has been covered with polished cement, 
which still adheres to the entrance pillars and 
various other portions of the ruin. 

Shews the entrance to the Jetawaxiaraina, 
flanked by two polygonal turrets. Two grotes- 
que figures in high relief originally guarded the 
entrance : the one on the left hand turret still 
remains. 

The brickwork figure of Buddha, opposite the 
entrance, is 60 ft. high. 

Shews the carving: on the side of the Quard- 
StOnes of the steps (each 20 ft. long) leading 
to the temple. 

The northern side of the Jetawanaraxna. The 
exterior decoration is very elaborate and strictly 
Hindu in character. 

The brick-work flg^ure Of Buddha. 60 ft. high. 
The head would seem to have been broken into 
by treasure seekers. A small row of windows, 
low down on the wall, appears to have been the 
only means of admitting light into this shrine ; 
and Tennent conjectures, with some probability 
that by means of a window situated above the 
entrance and invisible from below a ray of 
light was thrown lull upon the face of tV 
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statue, giving it a mysterious halo amid the 
surrounding gloom, there is a similar " trick 
of light" in the Pagoda known as the cave of 
Ananda at Paganmyo in the Irrawaddy. 

The Western side of the Jetawanarama. 

Is the Kiri (milk) Dagoba (from the North) so 
called from the white chunam with which it 
was originally covered. It is about 100 ft. in 
height ^vith a diameter about 70 ft. Like most 
of the Dagobas it has been dug into by seekers 
for treasure. The building on the left is the 

Jetawanarama. 

The Kiri DagOba from the West. 

The Kankot (grolden spire) Da^oba. It was 

built by the second Oueen of Prakrama Bahu 
between the years A.D. 1164 and 1197, and was 
supplied with basement chapels ten years later 
by King Kitti Nissanka. It is nearly 200 ft. 
in height, and has a diameter of about 180 ft. 
Eight small shrines, with conical roofs, surround 
the base, and between each pair is a larger 
ornamented structure. The spire is very perfect, 
and the statues which surround the dnim 
are plainly visible from the . base with field 
glasses. 

Shrine at the base of Rankot Dagoba. 

The Sat-mabal-prasada, or palace of seven 
storeys. Fergusson describes this as " one of 
"the most interesting buildingrs of the place, 
" as it is one of the most perfect representa- 
" tions existing of the seven-storeyed temples 
" of Assyria. That this is a lineal descendant 
" of the Birs Nimrod can hardly be doubted. 
" It is also interesting as affording a hint as to 
" the appearance of the 5 or 9 storeyed monas- 
" tery mentioned in a previous page. This 
" one, however, was never a residence." (The 
concluding reference is to the Lowa Mahapaya, 
Photo 729 of the Anuradhapura series). 

The Sat-mahal-prasada appears to have been 
a receptacle for holy relics. Statues ornamented 
each storey, and several are still visible. 
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The large slab at the left of the Photo is the 
Galpota, or stone book. 

Another view of the Sat-iiialial-prasada. 

The Oalpota or stone book, near the seven- 
storeyed palace. It is so called from its resem- 
blance to a volume of olas, or palmyra leaves. 
It measures 28 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 2 
feet 5 in. thick, and bears a long inscription, 
which records the virtues and great deeds of 
King Nissanka. 

The inscription winds up thus : — 

"This engraved stone is the one which the 
" Adigar Unawoomandanawan caused the strong 
" men of Nissanka to bring from the mountain 
'' Saegiri (Mihintalai) at Anuradhapura, in the 
" time of Raja Sree Kalinga Chakkrawarti." 

Why it was thought worth while to carry this enor- 
mous slab a distance of over 80 miles is not 
clear. 

The inscription is surrounded by a moulding of 
sacred geese, — always a favourite subject of the 
Buddhist sculptors ; and a design formed of 
elephants, geese, and the sitting Buddha is 
carved on both ends of the stone. 

The Ata Dage (house of eight relics) near to the 
Sat-mahal-prasada. It is now greatly dilapid- 
ated, but bears signs of having been most pro* 
fusely decorated. 

Inscribed Stones inside the doorway of the Ata 

Dage. 
Inner Chamber of tlie Ata Dage, shewing 

the remains of several figures of Buddha. 

A Window still in good repair in the inner cham* 
ber of the Ata Dage. There is a frieze of lions 
and grotesque men underneath ; while the win- 
dow IS decorated with the sacred goose emblem. 

Low Pillars known as the Bana Salawa, or 

Preaching Hall. The area covered by the Hall 
measures 32 ft. x 27 ft., and is surrounded by 
pillars with conical capitals, each pierced to re- 
ceive three stono bars, which in one instance 
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remain perfect. Tbe resemblanee to the post 
and rait ornament of the Sanchi Tope in India, 
the oldest Buddhist monument in India, is re- 
markable. The remains of a beautifully or- 
namented inseriptfon and of several insertbed 
pillars of a unique shape, have been found 
in the centre of the enclosure. On the left 
background are some higher pillars of another 
building of which* nothing definite is at present 
known. 

The Higher Pillars referred to in No. 457. 
The inner rows are beautifully carved. 

Shews carving of one of the inner pillars, 

with the Bana Salawa in the left background. 

The Wata Dage (round relic house), from the 
south, with seven-storejred palace in the left 
l>ackgix)uiKl. 

This curious circular edifice is surrounded by a pro- 
cession path, enclosed by a highly ornamental 
screen, and again by a stone terrace. Four 
flights of steps lead up to the procession path, 
more nmgnificent and elaborate than any others 
that have yet been discovered in Ceylon. They 
all have most elaborate moonstones to start 
from, and their risers are each adorned with 
twelve figures of dwarfs, and their side-pieces, 
or jambs, are also of exceptional richness. 

A near view of the south-east side, shewing the 
frieze. 

View of eastern side. The flower pattern on 
upper wall of terrace is unique. 

Eft9t0» entrance to the Wata Ddge. 

OuardStone^ eastern entrance. 

Side view of northern entrance. 

Northern entrance. Inside there is little to 
be seen but the ruins of a dagoba, a broken 
sedent statue of Buddha, and an oblong stone 
with difitmondnshaped holes in iti 

The Thttparama^ shewing eastern entrance. 

The Thttparama, shewing northern side. 
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The Thuparama is a large oblong brick building, 
with an outer qua^lrangle and an inner vaulted 
chamber, over which is a low square tower. A 
bold frieze of lions runs round the base of the 
building. The principal entrance is to the east, 
and there is a smaller one to the north, and 
several ncari'ow windows bisected by round 
stone pillars. The walls exceed 5 feet in 
thickness. 

Oeneral view of ruins from the first storey 

of the Sat-malial-prasada (photo 454). 

The Wata Dag6 is on the left background ; the 
Thuparama on the right background ; and the 
Ata Dage and the Galpota in foreground, on 
the right. 

General view of ruins from the upper terrace of the 
Wate Dage (photo 458) shewing the Ata 
Dage on the left and the Galpota and Sat-mal- 
prasada on the right. The stones lying in the 
centre are inscribed and belong to the Ata Dage. 

General view of ruins from near the Bana 
Salawa, (photo 457). The Wata Dage is on 
the left, a corner of the Thuparama is shewn 
on the extreme right, while in the foreground 
is the Preaching Hall. The broken stone in the 
centre foreground is inscribed. 

Inscribed stone a little to the north of the Ata 
Dage. 

Ornamental pillar near the seven-storeyed 
palace. 

The principal entrance to the Balada Mali- 

grawa> or temple of the tooth. This temple, 
which is described as the gem of Pollonarua, 
was built to receive the sacred tooth on its 
third or fourth return to Pollonarua, by King 
Ketti Nissanka. It is still in wonderful pre* 
servationj the clear-cut figures and mouldings 
on the granite have suffered little from time) 
and though most of the roof has fallen in, the 
walls have been very little displaced. The 
building, which is Hindu in design, consists of 
an outer quadrangle, and an inner and inner* 
most shrine. The inner shrine still retains its 
flat roof. 
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Statues stood in the niches of the v/alls, but are 
now scattered around, mostly badly damaged. 

Eastern entrance, with the door of the inner 
shrine in the background. 

The northern side. On the right are shewn the 
spout and square stone receptacle which carried 
off the ablution water from the sacred relic in 
the innermost shrine. 

The northern side of the shrine. 

The western and southern sides of the shrine. 

The front and door of the inner shrine, and part of 
the outer quadrangle. 

The Vishnu Dewale. 

Entrance to the Vishnu Dewale. 

This building is a good deal in the style of the Dalada 
Maligawa, but is not so elaborate. Fergusson 
writing of it says : — ** It was certainly either 
" originally or is now dedicated to the worship 
" of Siva, as is testified by the presence of the 
" bull alongside of it, and also apparently on its 
" roof. But be this as it may, it is the lowest 
^' and flattest of those buildings I have met 
" with, and more like a direct literal copy from 
*' a constructive vibara than even the raths at 
" Mahavellipore." 

King Prakrama Bahu is mentioned in the Maha- 
wanso as having built a temple to Vishnu for 
priests of that faith, and there is a probability 
that this is the building. A long Tamil inscrip- 
tion runs along the outside of the southern 
wall. 

The Demala Maha Sa^ra— northern side. This 
is a large oblong building, very much in the 
style of the Jetawanarama ; its walls being 
covered with grotesque Hindu emblems and 
figures. 

Nearer view of the northern Wall, to shew orna- 
mentation. 

Part of wall to shew ornamentation. 

View of Angle Of the wall* 
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Entranoa to the Demala. 
View of wall painting inside. 

Another view of wall painting inside. 

The Pattirippuwa op pavilion, an oblong 

building measuring 75 ft. x 36 ft., built by King 
Praknima Bahu. The wall which surrounds 
the platform, about 9 ft. high, is formed of 
large granite slabs, and divided into terraces ; 
each slab being decorated with bold carvings 
of elephants, lions and gods. The stones which 
form the footway of each terrace are ornamented 
with a delicate flower-border, and the pillars 
which stand on the platform itself bear the 
flower- vase and the lotus pattern. 

Stairway leading up to the platform. It is similar 
to the stairways at Anuradhapura ; only the 
griffins and lions assume larger proportions. 

A smaller but similar building to the Pattirippuwa 
and about 100 yards to the east of it. This 

was probably the royal bathing pavilion, 

and adjoining it is the King^s bathing pond, a 
squaie paved tank with two entrances. 

The King's bathing pond. On the left is a 
stone spout carved into the resemblance of a 
crocodile's head. 

The remains of the Audience Hall, on the 

bund of Topawewa Tank. The pillars are all 
ornamented ; many of them bear traees of an 
inscription. 

One of the inscribed pillars. 

Ruins on the bund of Topawewa, supposed 

to be the remains of a palace built by Prak- 
lama Bahu. 

Another view of the same. 

Another part of the supposed palace, just cleared 
of jungle. 

The Kotuwa, or fort (from the outside) a grim, 
roofless pile of brickwork, with walls about 25 
feet high, overgrown with enormous fig trees, 
probably part of the defences referred to iij 
photo 473. 
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The Koutwa, inside. 

Part of the old wall which surrounded the city. 
It is not known when the wall was commenced, 
but King Wijayabahu, in A.D. 1100 added to 
and strengthened it, and surrounded it with a 
moat. Towers also were built on the wall to 
strengthen the defences. 

Another piece of the wall, shewing how its des- 
truction is effected by the growth of vege- 
tation. 

An angle of the wall. Its height is obscured 
for 9 or 10 ft. by fallen brick. The wall is 
18 feet thick in places. 

Temple in the tank of Topawewa. and at 

one time surrounded by water, built by Prak- 
rama Bahu. 

A round temple at the south-east corner of the 

Topawewa Tank. 

An inscription on the road between the Kotuwa 
and the Dalada Maligawa, in ancient Sinhali 
and Pali characters. 

The old sluice of Topawewa Tank, built by 

King Upatissa II. (A.D. 368-410). The tank 
was repaired and enlarged by King Prakrama 
Bahu (AD. 1164-1197). 

Statue of King Prakrama Bahu (who 

reigned A.D. 1164-1197), the one great monarch 
of the Pollonaruan epoch, and the constructor 
of nearly all its great temples and monuments. 
It is 11 ft. 6 in. high, and is cut out of the 
solid rock. The King is turning his back to 
his capital, and holds in his hands the open 
book of the law ; and the position and attitude 
may possibly be meant to express the idea that 
there is more consolation in religious medita- 
tion than in the erection of many dagobas and 
palaces. The expression of pride and discon- 
tent upon the face is so real and distinctive 
that one is tempted to think it wa« a study 
from life. 
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VIEWS OF SI6IRI. 



This name was oris^nally '^ Sibagrlri,'* meaning the *' Lion's 
Boek," from the galleries having be<^n ornamented with figures of 
liona. It 18 the name given to a cylindrical mass of rock rising 
abruptly from the plain to a height of 400 feet, situated 11 miles 
from Dambulla. 

To this natural fortress King Kasyapa fled in A. D. 479, fearing 
to live in Anuradhapura after murdering his father-in-law, King 
^aha Sen. Here Kasya^^ built fortifications, deposited his treasure, 
and erected a palace. 

It is thought probable that the hill itself, with its galleries 
running to the top, cut in the face of the rock, displaying almost 
incredible labour, may have been a temple of the aborigines, and 
that Kasyapa appropriated and strengthened it. The causeway, bund 
And water supply may haye been the work of this King, and the 
galleries the work of the race that preceded the Sinhalese. 

Round the base of the rock are to be found several earthwork 
embankments, probably remains of the moat; and stone ramparts 
defending the rock wherever it was possible to ascend. 
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Sigririy ^ s<^n ^I'om the bund of the tank or the 
south-west side of the rock. The bund forms 
a causeway which connects the small hill on 
the west with the rock. 

Taken from the second platform of Sigiri, shews 
the small hill connected by the bund of the 
tank, and the Matale hills in the distance. A 
wall surrounded the small hill and formed the 
first line of defence, from which retreat to the 
main fortress was easy. 

Shews the present entranoe to the only re 

maining perfect portion of the galleries. 

A steep path from the junction of the bund and 
" The Kock " leads up through the lower forti- 
fications, which are still standing, to the galleries. 
The galleries were floored with cut stones laid 
on brick terraces which were built up from 
foundations cut in the rock, and the brickwork 
Was carried up as a protecting wall 9 or 10 ft 
above the floor level. 
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Inside the remaining portion of the lOWeif 

ffallerjr. 

End of the remaining portion of fhe lower 

gaXlery. 
View from the second platform, shewing the 

groove of a gallery, and one of the bastions. 

Remains of galleries running to the top of 

the rock. 

The Nadu Salawa, or King's Hall of Justice, 
cut out of the solid rock. The basement of 
the throne or judgment seat is seen on the 
west side, facing due east. 

Stone seat near the Hall of Justice, facing 

east. 

King's Pokura or Water Reservoir, cut 

out of large boulder4ike rock, half way up 
the hill. 

Small Pokuna underneath, fed from the over^ 
flow of the King's Pokuna. 
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